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Flyaway Japs 

hat the Divine Wind Brought Us 


1Y7 hex the Far Eastern stin was.still 
vv below the horizon on a day last 
week two Japanese airmen climbed into 
a monoplane at Tokyo. 

It was a great moment in the long 
history of Nippon. The shining machine 
liad been built in Japan’s own workshops, 
its airmen trained in Japan’s own lands, 
and from ancient Japanese shrines 
prayers went up for the. success of this 
modern miracle of engineering skill. It 
was named the Divine Wind, and it was 
a wind that was to blow across Asia 
to the farthest islands of the West. 

It carried, an illuminated address from 
the Japanese. nation to the people of 
Great Britain, expressing greetings and 
goodwill for the Coronation. It was 
japan’s gesture to show that East and 
West could meet. j ; 

Upward and Onward '• 

The plane had been weatherbound 
for several days, but at last the good 
• hour came. Masaald linuma-took ibis 
place at the controls with Kenji Tsuka- 
goshi, his radio man, beside him ; the 
ground engineers of the aerodrome made 
contact, and with a roar the Divine 
■ Wiiid swept upward and onward on her 
i0,000-miles flight. . . . 

Dawn'-came on plane and pilot; as 
Masaaki linuma-drove liis giant racer 
at 200 miles an hour over the highlands 
of Japan, past Yokohama and the blast 
furnaces, of "Osaka, till they passed over 
the Yellow Sea and reached Taihoku| do 
the island of Formosa. j'.. 

The fierce wind rushed past them, the 
monster they guided vibrated- with jthe 
never-ceasing pulse - of the engines. 
In the cockpit the two solitary human 
beings were strung to a’tcrision'likc that 
which the machine bore so inflexibly. 
They were alone liiglr above the busy 
■world, their eyes-eagerly watching the 
needles of the dials by which they guided 
-their flight. It was the flight's beginning. 
The excitement of it still thrilled them, 
blended With exultation that the splendid 
adventure had begun., , . 

One Hour On Land 
■ Morning aiid tlic welcome -sight- of 
Formosa aerodrome !'• Seven hours of 
.flight had gone, more.than a thousand 
Imiles of the journey .were behind : them. 
The aerodrome staff gathered afloat 
,the Divine Wind as it slithered tlo a 
,stop—just .for an hour, while, under;the 
watchful eyes of the pilot tlie mechanics 
run over the machine, swiftly inspecting 
bolts and nuts and connections, refilling 

the tanks with fuel and Oil.' ' .j 

’ The hour is up, and again the Divlhe 
Will'd seeks the sky, and leaves the jlast 
outpost of Japan to seek the mainland 


of Asia, which must be reached in 
another seven hours. The quivering 
machine and the tense.airmen make 
their scheduled time easily. It is early 
afternoon on their first day when they 
descend at the aerodrome of Hanoi in 
French Indo-China and the French are 
enjoying their siesta. No time for rest; 
they are off again, but were held up for a 
time in Siam. 

Flying Through the Night 

There is something tremendous in the 
thought of this terrific rush over a 
continent. Below the plane the pilots 
might have seen the ancient temples of 
Angkor in Cambodia, • and the old 
Moulmein Pagoda was perhaps within 
their ken ; but they have eyes only for 
the journey’s end, that and the faces of 
their dials and compasses. They sec 
them with lines of weariness more deeply 
on their faces as the miles anil minutes 
flit by ; they are unconscious of all but 
the next stop and the urgency to get 
there. It is Calcutta, yet hardly half 
of their journey is done. 

It was mid-morning when they reached 
the Dumdum aerodrome of Calcutta; 
but the weary-eyed fliers would allow 
themselves only an hour there for rest 
and overhauling. Their Divine Wind 
was on a divine mission,-to their way 
of thinking, ' On again and yet again, 
another 1000 miles across India at its 
greatest breadth'. They must get on to 
Karachi, the j umpihg-off place for Europe. 
A Blessing in Disguise - 

"So the Sind desert fled away beneath 
them and they came to the last part of 
the Far East.' There they staggered out 
of their plane, almost asleep on their 
feet. For 44 hours they had been driving 
.through night and day, through burning 
hours of sun and freezing dark, at a 
speed of two miles a minute. ; An en¬ 
forced pause in Siam because of cloud 
and fog was' a blessing in disguise, 
though neither linuma nor Tsukagoslii 
thought so. They had spent only iG 
hours on the ground in a flight of 5200 
miles, but they grudged more than half 
of them. 

In spite of tlieir enforced stop they 
reached Karachi well within their time, 
which had been scheduled as 10,000 
miles in 100 hours, so after an enforced 
rest they set out early'Tor the last 
burst over Europe, and linuma gave,rein 
to bis 20th-century Pegasus, in the effort 

• to make the last 4000 miles by-yvay of 

• Basra, Athens, Homo, amj Paris, and 

• then down like a feather at Croydon, 
; with' Japanese children welcoming them, 

and Japanese shouts of Banzai ! It was 
almost as if they had come homo. • 


Fast and Slow in Old Japan 


END HIM VICTORIOUS £ 
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HANDLING A THRILLING 
DOCUMENT 

Ben Jonson “Almost at 
the Gallows ” 

HOW SHAKESPEARE’S FRIEND 
MISSED TYBURN 

Masters and senior scholars from 
many schools, attending a conference 
in London, have.lately had in their, 
hands the most famous document of 
Ben Jonson’s life, the warrant on which 
he was arrested for the fatal , duel he 
fought at Shoreditch with Gabriel 
Spencer the actor. Very few people 
have seen it. - 

Jonson, one of the most learned men 
of his day, was very poor. He had fought 
for Holland against the Spaniards, and 
on returning to London to earn his 
bread as a poet and dramatist he was 
challenged by Spencer. It was a fierce 
and violent age, in which men commonly' 
carried arms they did not hesitate to use 
in their quarrels, and it was natural that 
Jonson should accept his enemy’s - 
challenge. It was equally natural that the 
law, which might have overlooked.such 
a: breach by men of greater infiue’nce, 
should bring the friendless scholar to 
trial when he killed his foe. 

Privilege of Clergy 

. An endorsement on the warrant shows 
that he pleaded guilty and claimed 
“ privilege of clergy ”—that - is, ho de¬ 
manded the right to prove himself a 
scholar by, reading from the Bible to 
the court. As he said afterwards, he 
was “ almost at the gallows,” but, 1 as it 
was still the law that scholarship might 
redeem a man from execution,' he, was 
ordered to'be branded with a T on the 
thumb, showing that he had escaped 
Tyburn, and was; discharged. As there 
remained no scar, it is thought that an 
admiring gaoler simply'touched him with 
a cold implement-and spared him the' 
stigma of the : rpcl-Hot : branding iron. 

That same’year : (1598)- the liberated 
prisoner attained liis immortality, for . 
his magnificent comedy Every Man in 
His Humour was produced at the 
Curtain Theatre, with Shakespeare 1 to 
head the list of actors who played in it. 


The "Children\ 

SEND HIM 
VICTORIOUS 

C N Extra of the King 
and His Empire 

250 PICTURES FOR 6 D 

Side by side on the bookstall with 
the CN lies the CN Coronation Extra, 

Send Him Victorious 

Have.yon seen this wonderful special 
issue, which has 56 pages all printed in 
photogravure ? 

\ It is a beautiful production, in which' 
there are more than 250 pictures, and all 
who see it wilt treasure it as a souvenir 
of a great event. Why not buy a second 
copy for a friend abroad ? But even 
for one copy an order should be given 
at once, for a huge demand is expected. 
Although there are 56 pages, all printed 
in photogravure, the price is only 
sixpence. ; 

> • Here are some of its contents : 

BRITANNIA CALLING THE CHILDREN 
OF THE FLAG 

THE KING THE PEOPLE ARE 
DELIGHTED TO HONOUR 

The Happy Family About the Throne 

THE SACRED CROWNING-PLACE OF 
THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING RACE 

THE EMPIRE LINKED BY KING 
GEORGE'S CROWN 
Free Homelands of One Quarter of the 
Peoples of the World 

LONDON, CITY OF THE CROWNING 
Its Wondrous Story and Its Famous 
• Spectacle Today - • > 

THE MOST WONDERFUL SIGHT IN 
LONDON *' 

Wren’s Fight For His Cathedral 

THIS ROYAL THRONE OF KINGS 
The Famous Story of a Wooden Chair 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN AT THE 
CROWNING OF THE KING 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF OUR 
ISLAND’S KINGS AND QUEENS 
A Unique Portrait Gallery 

ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS 


Newspaper 


THE LAW ACCORDING 
TO MOSES 

Should Offending Cars 
Be Seized ? 

HAMMURABI’S WAY 

A magistrate having suggested that 
te State should seize a car whose 
owner’s carelessness leads tosomebody’s 
death, Professor A. E. Pollard points 
' out that such a proposal is in accord with 
one of the oldest principlesof English law.' 

As an illustration he recalls a; case in 
the 16th century where, a child having 
been accidentally killed by a corn-mill, 
the matter was judicially considered and 
the mill condemned and pulled down as 
having been responsible for the death. : 

We may think that, absurd, but laws 
of this kind are. older than ours ; they 
are older than the English nation; many 
being based on the laws of Moses set 
forth in the 21st chapter of Exodus, 
where it is provided that if an ox kill a 
human being it should be slain, and that 
if its master knew beforehand tha t it was 
vicious he, too, should suffer execution. : 

Centuries before Moses the great 
Hammurabi, who reigned in Babylon 
about 2100.Bc,.had the same idea. He 
codified the laws of his country, and in¬ 
scribed them on a great stone set up in 
a temple, a remarkable feature'of it 
being that,, while punishment by im¬ 
prisonment is not mentioned (death, 
mutilation, exile,, and fines being the 
penalties for crimes), all losses arising 
from carelessness or neglect had to:.be 
replaced four-fold or ten-fold in such 
cases as would come before our civil 
courts. An eye for an eye arid a tooth 
for a tooth was enforced in what we 
should call ci'iminal trials, and if a 
builder erected a dwelling so carelessly 
that it caused death he or : his child 
might be condemned to death, and in 
any case he would be compelled to re¬ 
build or repair the house. • 

THE ROAD TO RUIN AND 
THE ROAD TO PEACE 

A Warning Voice From USA 


; Shakespeare, . nine years older than 
Jonson, induced his company to stage 
the play after they had rejected it. 
-Jonson lived to celebrate him in tributes 
among the noblest ever paid by one 
genius to another. 

Found After 288 Years 

But for the law by which he escaped, 
Jonson, more sinned against than 
sinning, would have been hanged, and 
the world would have lost poems and 
dramas which now seem destined to last 
as long as the language. 

; The details of the duel and its con-- 
sequence were lost for 288 years. The 
warrant which tells the story was dis¬ 
covered by chance in 1886 among the 
archives of the Middlesex Sessions, and 
it was at their Guildhall at Westminster 
that the schoolmasters and their scholars 
have been allowed to read and handle it. 


FROM THE CAMP OF YOUTH 
TO THE KING 

From a great Camp of Youth organised 
by the Oxford Group movement at Bir¬ 
mingham a message was sent to the King 
from which we take these ivords : 

In 1914 countless thousands of young 
men gave their lives in the service of their 
King and Country. Now at a time of 
still greater, emergency, when civilisa¬ 
tion itself is threatened by the forces of 
materialism and moral decay, youth is 
answering the call of a new enlistment. 

• The youth, of the Oxford Group, the 
vanguard of this new enlistment, united 
above class arid" race, hereby aver 
their allegiance to Their Majesties and 
dedicate themselves to bring about the 
greatest revolution of all time, whereby 
the Cross 1 of Christ will transform the 
world. 


The Black Racoons of the Zoo 

One of the two black racoons which 
ran away from the Zoo has returned. 

Its mate is still in the wilds of St 
John’s Wood or Regent’s Park, but even 
now it may be contemplating a return 
to civilisation by way of the Parrot 
House, where the first truant was dis¬ 
covered-lapping rainwater from the roof. 

Where have the pair been, how did 
they fare, and why did they go ? In 
their native land of North America 
racoons sleep through the winter arid 
wake up in spring. The Zoo racoons 
have had their first winter in England, 
and they may have been deceived by 
its unseasonable mildness into thinking 
spring had come and it was time for 
a holiday. ■ .i.‘ , - 1. ■ 

, When the English spring set in with 
its usual severity at Easter they would 
think better of it and pine for the com¬ 
forts of home and regular meals. So one 
came back, and the Zoo will breathe 
more easily if the second truant follows 
the example. . ; 


THE SHEEP THAT DID NOT - 
KNOW ITSELF 

A sheep being driven dowri a street in 
Bridlington the other day saw its own 
reflection in the plate-glass window of a 
furniture shop arid charged it. 

It shiashed through the window and 
into the shop, but was so badly injured 
by broken glass that it had to be 
destroyed. ; , i' 

SUMMERTIME 

Summer Time begins on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, so all clocks must be put forward 
one hour on Saturday night. 


- Mr Cordell Hull, the. US Secretary' of 
State, has been warning- the nations of the 
peril in which the world stands unless they 
face the dangers of their armaments. We take 
this from his speech. 

-We have witnessed■ the spectacle of 
some'nations already in the throes of 
economic poverty straining their meagre 
resources for the creation of unprece¬ 
dented armaments. We have seen other 
nations drawn into the suicidal pact. 

The impression is of intensive econo¬ 
mic activity, but that activity is like 
the unhealthy flush of fever ; it destroys 
rather than,builds, it sows the seed of 
disaster, either in the form of a military 
explosion or of an economic collapse. 

There is only one way to avert this 
impending doom' It is for the nations 
which today bend their effort towards- 
preparation for war to join with those 
other nations which are. intent upon a 
policy of peace in a determined and con¬ 
certed effort to rebuild international 
relationships upon a basis of friendli¬ 
ness and cooperation. ' 

No outcome of an armed conflict can 
possibly- bring the : nations concerned 
’.greater benefits than they can derive . 
froiri a peaceful and fruitful exchange of 
goods and services developing in a 
liberal spirit upon a basis of fair dealing 
and'mutual regard for each other’s needs 
and rights. . ■ -• ■ - 

A BURIED TEMPLE COMES TO LIGHT 

1 A landslide near- Alexandria has 
revealed a hidden wonder. 

Now that the sand has' slipped down¬ 
hill a temple in a remarkably fine state 
of preservation may be seen, some of its 
pillars still upright, and many of its 
statues and sphinxes as perfect as when 
they were fresh from the sculptor’s hands. 
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Little News Reel 

A child falling into the harbour, dt 
Oslo was saved by a cat mewing till a 
fisherman went to.see what was wrong. 

It is estimated -that the cleaning of 
York Minster, which is now being under¬ 
taken, will require 4500 scrubbing 
brushes; 6700 lbs of soap, 720 lbs of 
pumice powder, and 2500 floor cloths. 

Fifteen countries whose people were 
among the 761 lives saved by British 
lifeboats last year sent representatives 
to the annual meeting of the Lifeboat 
Institution last week. 

At the beginning of April the snow 
on the Great St Bernard Pass was, 
38 feet deep. 

Two deaths from: electric shock 
occurred last weekend—a woman in 
her bath at Doncaster and a man 
switching on a fire in a Somerset garage. 

A Saxon burial ground, has been dis¬ 
covered close by a railway crossing west 
'of Scarborough known as Spital. 

Fare concessions by the shipping 
companies will enable visitors from 
England to travel to Australia for the 
150th anniversary celebrations next 
year, and back again, at a cost of a half¬ 
penny a mile. 

Victoria Square in Birmingham, which 
has; won the distinction of being per¬ 
haps .the best-lit square in England, is 
lit by high-pressure gas. . ; ;j 

DEMOCRACY WINS AGAIN 

Fascism Not Wanted in Belgium 

Friends of Belgium , throughout the 
democratic countries, of the world: aije 
sharing thq joy of that brave little la,ntl 
in the-"trerriendous .victory won by-file 
Prime Minister; M. Van 'Zeeland, at we 
election last Sunday. - -V. 

'•••'■ His opponent,- M. Degrelle, .aspireslj’o 
be the .Hitler of Belgium, using Hitler’s 
■ electoral’ methods and-trying to make 
Fascism prevail in his country. In spite 
of .great,- eloquence arid well-staged 
demonstrations he-hns now been put'jin 
his. place by the head ot Belgium’s 
democratic Government’, who has proved 
'once more how fitting a leader heusFin 
very-difficult times'. 

FRANCO AND THE S 
FOODSHIPS 1 

A Sunday Cabinet . ' 

• An unusual Sunday meeting of the 
Cabinet was called to consider the critical 
situation arising from General France’s 
threat to starve the people by stopping 
foodships bringing supplies to Bilbao. 

' As it is possible that British ships may 
be held up by the rebels H M S Hood 
has been sent to stand by. 


Things Seen > 

A wild rabbit 'swimming across a moat 
at Caine in Wiltshire. . ; 

A thrush’s r.est with three eggs 
under a cabbage in an Essex field at the 
end of March. 

A lorry loaded with' rubbish leaving a 
trail behind it for a mile along a country 
road. . •' 


Things Said 

Have a drink may mean Kill a friend. 

Notice; on American highways ; 

In London one in twelve boys meets 
-with a traffic accident during, his school 
lile. • . ■ Safety First Association C 

The most important thing 1 we can do 
is to keep this country secure from the 
strange, creeds that, are rushing round 
the world. ' Mr Stanley 1 Baldwin ;. 

Why do white men send missionaries 
to us ? They are no better than we are. 

Two natives of Southern India . 
coming out of a kinema 
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Coronation Fanfares • Children’s RA • Lifeboat Museum 





Preparing For 
the Coronation— 
Trumpeters of the 
Army School of Music 
ho will sound the 
ares in the Abbey 


§S#I 


Police Wireless—Receiving instructions 
while controlling traffic at Rottlngdoan 


Bird’s-Eye View—Looking down on a Coronation stand In the Mall 


The High 
Jump—A com- 
• petitor from Ger¬ 

many at the Public 
Schools Challenge 
Cup Meeting held at the 
White City last weekend 


Hand In hand at the Zoo 




111 


1 T* 


: • •' • ' ■ • > 


Children’s Art—Admiring the pictures at the Royal Drawing Society’s 
Exhibition of children’s work at the Quildhali Gallery in London 


Lifeboat Museum—The 76-year-old keeper of the new Lifeboat Museum 
at Eastbourne shows some young visitors one of the models 
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LITTER LOUTS 
OF THE SEA 

Ships and Their Waste Oil 

THE GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE NAVY 

They have been discussing in Parlia¬ 
ment the litter louts of the high seas, 
where the reckless disposal of oil 
refuse has led to the destruction of birds 
and the spoiling of many a beach. 

It is not that steps have not been 
taken to lessen this evil. Our Admiralty 
has made it a rule that no ship in the 
Navy shall discharge oil within 50 miles 
of the coast, and many of the captains 
of our merchant ships have observed the 
same rule. The Port of London Autho¬ 
rity has also provided special apparatus 
by which vessels visiting the Port of 
London can dispose of their waste oil, 
but Lord Ritchie, Chairman of the 
Authority, declares that the apparatus 
has been very little used ; on only three 
occasions last year were these separator 
barges made use of, though it was not 
the charge for their use which stood in 
the way. ■ 

Seabirds As Victims 

Other British ports and most ports 
in America have installed separators 
of one kind or another, but elsewhere 
only" Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Havre, 
and Bombay have adopted this method 
for checking a serious evil. 

Lord Stanhope, speaking for the 
Government, stated that an improve¬ 
ment had taken place, but that the 
number of seabirds known to have 
perished was 1400.- There were three 
ways of meeting the problem, he said : 
separators at ports, separators on ships, 
and the establishment of zones in which 
no ' oil might be discharged. Ship 
separators were costly, and also reduced 
space for cargo, so that their installation 
would be burdensome for an industry 
which was already in difficulties. The 
Admiralty, however, had decided to 
place separators in all the bigger ships 
now being built. 

Lord Stanhope added that little injury 
had been done to the fisheries, but that 
the worst feature was the damage to 
seabirds, and the Government were 
taking every action possible. 

We hope that some form of compul¬ 
sion will be applied in our home ports. 
Ships may not put out from them with 
their loadlines under water, and there 
are many other laws which they must 
obey in the common interests. Could it 
not be enacted that every ship must 
clean up its filth before leaving our ports 
instead of carrying it out and dumping 
it in the sea ? 

TEN. POOR BANDSMEN 

Now There is One 

A street band made in Bermondsey 
has dwindled and dwindled till now only 
the boy Jack, its founder, is left. 

Jack was the crippled son of a Ber¬ 
mondsey docker, and in the hard times 
of eight years ago was out of work in 
the leather trade. He found nine other 
out-of-works, all of them ex-Service 
men, and they made up a band. It was 
a good band, and London treated it well. 

It was a hand-to-mouth existence, but 
it paid the men fairly well: but, as the 
worst of the bad times, passed, one by 
one the bandsmen got back to their old 
jobs or better ones. From, nine it came 
down to eight, then seven ; two. years 
ago there were only five ; and now only 
one is not in regular work. The banjo 
men are making suitcases or electrical 
gadgets, the guitarist sprays paint, the 
clarinet is with the Borough Council. 

The last of the little band is poor Jack, 
the founder. He sells matches. 

260 PICTURES FOR 6 D 

C N Coronation Extra nozv on sale 

SEND HIM VICTORIOUS 
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THE ENGLISH ZUYDER ZEE 

Shall We Drain the Wash 
To Save the Fens? 


’"The Wash is England’s Zuydcr Zee. 

Till it is harnessed its tidal waters 
will continue to threaten the Fens 
with floods. 

In Holland a dyke has been built 
across the seaward, gate of the Zuyder 
Zee, so that this inland sea can be 
pumped dry, as now is being done. An 
area of 100 square miles has been re¬ 
claimed, larger areas are being reclaimed, 
and still larger ones will be. 

England’s problem is not the same 
because she has not the same urgent 
need for reclaimed land. But her need 
to prevent the flooding of the Fenland 
already reclaimed through the centuries, 
since a Dutchman put in hand a scheme 
for draining the Fens, is more urgent. 
The experience of last March showed 



StNeots 

f CAMBRIDGE, 


The Fens and the Wash, the area it Is 
proposed to reclaim being shown shaded 

that when a heavy rainfall has flooded 
the Fenland rivers, and the land waters 
are reinforced by heavy spring tides 
. from the sea, the defences may break 
down. 

They held out by a miracle. The em¬ 
bankments which held back the waters 
of rivers and sea were at breaking-point 
when the rains ceased and relief came. 
These embankments are now being 
strengthened. At the same time the 
pumping system, which when completed 
two years ago was thought to have at 
last warded off danger by its ability to 
get rid of superfluous water, will be 
further improved. 

• But these arc patchwork remedies 
which in the future may prove incapable 
of. dealing with a returning peril. The 
March high tides have not been. the 
greatest that have ever threatened the 
coasts of East Anglia, even in living 
memory. There may, and will, be 
higher ones in the future, and if these 


reinforce heavy land waters the Fen 
drainage system will again reach the 
breaking-point. It may break down 
altogether. 

This is the opinion of Dr J. F. 
Schonefeld of Holland, the Director of 
the Dutch Inland Waterways and the 
supervisor of the Zuyder Zee drainage 
project. He says that the only lasting 
remedy against floods is to separate the 
river waters from those of the sea, and 
so get rid of the menace of the tides. 
One way of doing so would be to build 
dams near the coast where the rivers 
enter the Wash. 

Problem of the Dams 

This is the least that could, and should, 
be done. A dam across the Ouse at its 
mouth would hold back river waters till 
the hour arrived when they could be 
released and allowed to fall into the 
Wash, and would at the same time keep 
the tides from coming up the river. 

This would serve for a time. But 
besides the Ouse is the Nene. That 
would want its dam; and dams are of 
very doubtful value to rivers like’ the 
Ouse and the None, which are always 
silting up at their mouths. 

The second stage of these rivers might 
prove worse than the first; and again the 
remedy is only a half-hearted one. Some¬ 
thing more comprehensive is wanted. 
The tidal dam must be put farther out 
in the Wash, away from the river mouths. 

Dr Schonefeld, who has seen the 
building of a dam nearly 20 miles long 
across the mouth of the Zuyder Zee, and 
knows of even greater dykes which have 
been built along the seacoast of Holland, 
since Vcrmuyden, the Dutchman, dyked 
the English Fens, suggests a new Wash 
dyke for England. 

Keeping Out the Tides 

The ideal dyke would cut across the 
Wash from Boston to Hunstanton ; but 
this, besides being very costly, would 
present many engineering difficulties. 
Nearly as good would be a shorter dyke 
across the southern half of the Wash. 
It would be shorter than the one across 
the Zuyder Zee. It might be harder to 
carry through because the barricade 
against the tides would have to be higher; 
but it would not cost more than the 
£13,000,000 Holland was willing to 
spend on her defences. 

The tides would never then be able to 
invade the rivers. Inside the barricade 
would be a huge Wash lake, many square 
miles in area, and capable of storing all 
the flood water coming down from the 
rivers. Within this dam large stretches 
of fertile land would be laid dry ; and 
the silting up of the river mouths would 
be prevented. 

In the Wash reservoir the Fcnlands 
would find security : and the country as 
a whole would eventually find profit. 
It is worth considering. 


The Fallen Idol in Whitehall 


Sri Sri Iswari Bhubancswari Thak 
Urani is an idol of Lower Bengal. 

It has appeared in the solemn temple 
of justice in Whitehall where, the Lord 
Chancellor and the grave Lords of Appeal 
sit as the Supreme Court of the British 
Empire. 

To this Court come cases from every 
part of the Empire to be tried in the last 
resort, and from their judgment.is no 
appeal. To them Sri Sri Iswari brought 
her case by proxy after trying for 20 
years to get it settled elsewhere. 

It is a complicated case, and the idol’s 
appearance before the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee is an example of the worldwide 
application of the English rule and law, 
and of the strange customs and ideas of 
the many races of India with which 
Britain has to deal. 


Sri Sri is not an ancient deity, and 
was in fact built up less than go years 
ago by two Hindu brothers. They made 
her well arid truly of eight metals, set 
her up in their home, and worshipped her. 

They prospered. The light of Sri Sri’s 
blind eyes fell on them. They bought 
land, and fifty years ago the sons of one 
of the brothers dedicated other lands to 
the idol. 

Then the love of money which is the 
root of all evil disturbed the pious 
arrangement. The property was divided 
among the heirs. They quarrelled for 
20 years about what was the idol’s share. 

The High Court of Bengal said that 
Sri Sri was the owner of only part of the 
land, and the income from the rest. My 
Lords of Downing Street confirm that 
decision and Sri Sri must rest satisfied. 


A RIGHT-HAND 
MAN IN EGYPT 

Lord Cromer’s Perfect 
Secretary 

When Lord Cromer was our strong 
man in Egypt Mr Harry Boyle stood 
at his right hand. 

Lord Cromer has gone, and Sir Eldon 
Gorst who followed in his footsteps, 
and Lord Kitchener who under Cromer 
was the Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, 
and won back the Sudan. Harry 
Boyle outlived them all, and now he too 
lias passed peacefully away at Ambleside 
among his books, content that lie had 
served England well, and asking no 
reward except that of duty done. 

He was one of that race of Irishmen 
who, whatever they may say of England, 
prove in action the most devoted of her 
servants. He elected to join the Consular 
service, and while at Massowali nearly 50 
years ago caught the eye of Lord Cromer. 

. At Cairo he was the buffer between 
Lord Cromer and all who wanted to get 
the ear of that great man. Here his tact, 
his patience, and his shrewdness made 
him an ideal secretary. He could speak 
Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and half a 
dozen European languages, and whether 
the would-be interviewer, was a pasha, 
a politician, a man with a grievance or a 
claim, Boyle understood him perfectly, 
and often only too well, for he had the 
shrewdest eye for a rogue, and the kind¬ 
est word for those whom lie had to send 
empty away. So polite and agreeable he 
was that even when a petitioner got 
nothing he would take leave of Boyle 
convinced that he had a friend at court. 

A Free Ride 

He had an immense circle of Egyptian 
friends, from pashas to sherbet-sellers 
in the'bazaars. It is said that once 
when he was out walking, and had fallen 
lame, he met two strangers on donkeys. 
They recognised him, mounted him on 
one of the donkeys, took him home, and 
refused a present because, they said, 
“ We take nothing for service to 
Cromer’s men.” 

That was his own guiding light. He 
wanted nothing for service so long as 
duty was done. When his association 
with Egypt came to an end with Lord 
Cromer’s death, Boyle went to Berlin, 
and there he was as much a favourite 
with the Germans as he had been in 
Cairo with the Egyptians. They said 
of him there before the war that he was 
the “-Friend of all the world ” and the 
Peacemaker. It is the oddest commen¬ 
tary on the difference between the 
Germany of those days and of now that 
he married Fraulein Asche, a Polish 
Jewess, and he and his wife both re¬ 
mained popular. 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE'S 
LITTLE BOOK 

The Scottish National Memorial to 
Livingstone at Blantyre has come upon 
a little book of great worth. 

It is a grammar for the Bechuana folk, 
and was written by Livingstone in his 
early days as a missionary. Printed in 
1858, nine years after he had completed 
it, the little book ran to only one 
edition of 25 copies, chiefly for use by 
his European colleagues in the Zambesi 
area. Of these 25 copies only two are 
known to exist. 

The interest of the book, apart from 
its value as a link with the great mis¬ 
sionary, is that it would have been an 
inspiration to the grammarians of the 
last 70 years had they known of it. 
Instead of trying to fit Bantu words 
into a grammatical system of the kind 
used in Europe, Livingstone’s little book 
describes the words in relation to their 
function, a method which shows that he 
was not only a pioneer in exploration, 
but a pioneer in the teaching of lan¬ 
guages. Indeed, it is only recently 
that the system he adopted last century 
has been tried out by grammarians. 
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SCHOOL VISITS 

Idea Making For Peace . 

WHY NOT A CHILDREN’S HOSTEL? 

Mr S. H. Grantham, an English 
observer of society, writes from Ger¬ 
many referring to the happy visit to 
the Continent of some 6ooo English 
children during Easter, an excellent 
contribution 'to the cause of peace and 
understanding. 

How much better to visit a land than 
to stay outside and criticise what we do 
not know ! 

The English children were warmly 
entertained in Germany and France, 
and it is a pity that the organisers of 
these journeys should have cause to say : 

" We have met with the greatest 
friendliness from civic and other authori¬ 
ties in France and Germany. Our 
greatest regret is ; that we are unable 
to give the same hospitality in return 
to the hundreds of German and French 
children who would like to visit us.” 

Is there any good reason, it is asked, 
why accommodation cannot be found 
in English hotels for those children 
from other countries who wish to pay 
return visits ? If, as the School Journey 
Association thinks, a Children’s Hostel 
is the only way to house young visitors 
to Britain, money from public funds 
might well be found for such a purpose. 
We can imagine no more fruitful ex¬ 
penditure. , 


BORN IN 1833 

All the fishing boats in Brest harbour 
were decked with flags the day France’s 
oldest sailor’ was decorated with the 
Military Medal. 

He is Yves Prigent, and he was born 
104 years ago, Admiral Darrien pinned 
the medal on the sailor’s coat in the 
presence of the old man’s children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. 
Wonderful it is to think that it was as 
far back as'1844 when this veteran began 
his career, and that he went to sea till he 
was 90. He fought in the Crimean War. 


OUR POPULATION 
IN 100 YEARS 

Under Five Millions - : 

The new interest . in population 
questions led to the formation of a 
Population Investigation Committee, 
and the committee has published an 
estimate of decline which it states to be 
based on recent movements in birth and 
death rates. 

The estimate is that our present popu¬ 
lation of 40,563,000 will reach a maxi¬ 
mum of 40,655,000 in 1940. Then it will 
diminish, and the decline will gather 
momentum as the years go by until in 
1985 it is 26 millions, and in 2037 it will 
be under five millions. 

The committee’s object is to prevent 
this serious forecast from becoming true. 


A NEW ISLAND 

A new.island has made a mysterious 
appearance in the Black Sea off the 
south-west coast of the Crimea. 

It is quite small, 800 feet long, 35 feet 
wide, and stands 20 feet above the 
water. Its sudden appearance is shown 
to have been due to the caving-in of a 
cliff by the side of the sea-. A huge mass . 
was detached from this undercut cliff 
below sea-level. It dropped on the sea 
floor, and was so large that it flung the 
bottom into folds. It is one of these 
folds peeping up. out of the sea which 
makes the island. 


MORE WORKING THAN EVER 

In the insured trades in Great Britain 
11,242,000 are now at work, the highest 
figure ever recorded. In London alone 
the increase is over 10,000. 

The number of registered unemployed 
on March 15 was 1,600,000. Energetic 
measures in the Distressed Areas are 
still urgently necessary. Let us-.not 
forget that 290,000 have been actually 
out of work for a year or more. 


to PER CENT 
FOR PEACE 

The French Government lias made 
the ! interesting suggestion that the 
Powers should j-educe their arms 
expenditure by. a certain percentage, 
and apply the sum so saved to pro¬ 
moting their mutual economic welfare. 

If the discount on present arms 
expenditure were 10 per cent the sum 
saved would be £ 600,000,000. This 
would be paid into the Geneva Bank of 
International Settlement and admin¬ 
istered by the League of Nations, 

As for using the Peace Discount, 
Dr L. P. Jacks suggests five of many 
methods: 

The stabilisation of currencies to set 
free the currents of international trade; 

The lowering of tariffs ; 

Financing the distribution of raw 
materials ; 

Promoting international social ser¬ 
vices ; 

Assisting nations afflicted by natural 
calamities, such as famine and flood. 


TRAPPED BY FLOODS 

Mr Ferguson and Nurse Siepman of 
the Zambesi Union Missions have been 
marooned in a lonely spot in Northern 
Bhoilesia. 

They set out from Victoria Falls for 
a place 300 miles away, but after travel¬ 
ling about 150 miles were surrounded by 
floods, the water extending for 40 jniles 
on every side. After nine days they 
were sighted by a pilot, who went to 
them with food, and later they were 
able to go on to their destination, the 
journey taking 15 days instead of two. 


A GOOD DOG 

" Go home,” said a Canadian trapper 
to his dog, and the dog obeyed. 

He went off at once, running 25 miles 
and carrying a note asking for help. In 
reply to the trapper’s appeal a party 
of men raced back to the spot where the 
man was lying with an injured foot. 


WHAT SALFORD 
DOES TODAY 

Why Should Not England 
Do Tomorrow ? 

Roadsense For Children., By Major C. V■ 
Godfrey. Oxford University Press, 2 s 61 I. 

The C N has often called attention to 
the splendid road record of Salford in 
the hope that other towns would copy 
its methods and save-the lives of their 
children. 

We give a special welcome to this 
book by the Chief Constable of Salford,, 
who has set out clearly and concisely 
what has been done by the police officers 
under him, aided by the Education 
Authority and the Safety First 
Association. ' 

Henceforward we must speak of the 
four Rs in the education of our children, 
Roadsense being the fourth, Roadsense 
needs a specialist for its classes, and 
Salford has proved that the best man 
to be trained for that work is the 
policeman. As Major Godfrey reminds 
us, it is the first duty of a police officer 
to protect life, and the most important 
lives among us are those of our children. 

Everyone who has the care of children 
should read this book, for the author has 
obviously written it because of that urge 
within him which is the source of all 
books of real value. He is a firstrate 
psychologist, a sympathetic friend of his 
fellow-citizens, and about as different 
from the usual policeman who writes or 
is written about as can be imagined. 

When we realise that in Salford lie 
has a city which is the Gateway to the 
North, with an exceptionally high 
traffic density, it is amazing that he 
should have achieved such results in 
seven years. His little book -should 
ensure his methods a wide field of 
usefulness; may it circulate far and 
wide arid help others to save lives. 



ALBERTA'S OIL-SANDS 
Outcrops of vast oil-sand deposits 
in Alberta are being worked along 
the Athabasca River, oil of good w® 
quality being squeezed from the 
sands in a mill. Total deposits, mostly 
deep underground, are said to cover 
from’10,000 to 50,000 square miles. 



PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP f 

... . .... ... —-- W 7~ r r, -:- 1 ■ 

SPRING SOWING * 

This Is a busy season throughout the£l 
southern provinces of Russia, wherei^ 
spring sowing is taking place on 
about 236 million acres. To protect 
the soil for the future about 200,000 
acres of forest are also being planted 


ARCTIC 


MAMMOTH IVORY 
the ice breaks up 


OCEAN Before ine ice oreaKs up many 
natives of Northern Siberia cross • 
with dog sledges to Arctic islands, 
where they spend the summer 
months searching for fossil ivory, 
the tusks of prehistoric mammoths.. 


SOUTH 
^AMERICA 

COFFEE ON THE RAILWAY 
'Brazil still'has its coffee problem, 
destroying 40 per cent of its output 
in order to maintain prices. New 
ways of utilising the surplus are 
being sought, and coffee, ground and 
pounded into bricks, is already being 
used as fuel for locomotives. , 



GUARDING AGAINST 
“ ... LOCUSTS 
A sharp look-out Is 
being kept in Kenya 
for, the presence of 
locusts, for conditions 
indicate that big inva* 
sions may be expected 
from the Red Sea 
coasts- 


Simonstown 

AFRICA 


MAKING A DESERT 
Drift sands are slowly making a 
wilderness of a large area on the 
coast of South-West Africa, 92,000 
acres of valuable land already having 
been covered. The sand has been 
driven many miles inland and in 
places the dunes are 700 feet high. 


MOA'S EGG FOUNDS? 

An egg of the moa, New Zealand's 
giant extinct bird, was lying in a 
stony nook in a quarry when it was 
accidentally broken by a pick-axe. 
An attempt is now being made to 
piece together the' hundreds of 
fragments round a coconut. 
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What Happens When 
We Pay 

VST/hat happens when a Govern- 
vv ment takes money from a 
citizen in the form of a tax and 
spends it ? 

The immediate result is . that 
Mr Brown, the taxpayer, has so 
much (let us call it-£5) less to 
spend, while the Government has 
£5 more to spend. Master Brown 
and Miss Brown will therefore 
have to go without something ; it 
may be new shoes or a. cutting- 
down of the food they eat ; less 
butter perhaps, or less meat.-; 

What does the Government do 
with the money it raises by taxes? 
It all depends upon its wisdom 
and its necessities. 

At the present time the 
Government is troubled about 
defence,' and is convinced that 
the nation needs more ships and 
guns. When, therefore, it takes 
an extra £5 from Mr Brown it 
changes the nature of the spending 
of that money. 

Mr Brown would have bought 
one thing with it, the Govern¬ 
ment buys another. So what 
would have bought £5 worth of 
clothes or food for the Browns 
buys £5 worth of aeroplane. 

It is all a matter of wisdom and 
of degree. It may be better for a 
nation to submit to such a change 
or it may not. That is 'one of the 
things we may all decide for our¬ 
selves when we have informed 
ourselves of the facts. 

Another issue is this : What sort 
of taxpayer is to make the per¬ 
sonal sacrifice, the rich or the 
poor ? It is generally agreed that 
the rich ought to bear the chief 
brunt of taxation. If a new tax 
or an increased tax takes £1000 
from Mr Midas, a very rich man,' 
it may merely prevent him from 
buying a new motor-car while 
enabling the State to buy £1000 
worth of new warship. That 
sounds well enough; but we have 
to remember that'the rich and 
the very rich are comparatively 
few in number, and that therefore 
if a Government wants a great 
deal to spend it has to tax millions. 

And that is not all. When 
money is taken in taxes in very 
big sums by the Government it 
prevents the setting-up of new 
businesses. If new businesses are 
not set up the people must suffer 
through the lack of commercial 
enterprise. High taxes are very 
discouraging to those who have 
to pay them. 

No problem is more difficult 
than this, and very great is the 
responsibility of a Government 
which has to decide the question : 
How much must we take from the 
taxpayer ? Let us hope that agree¬ 
ment between the nations may 
soon reduce the Government's 
responsibility in this matter. 


KS 1 I 1 

The Editor’s Table 

' i 

nm 

John Carpenter House, London 

1 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer - 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 


THE EDITOR'S Vy IN DOW 

FROM MY WINDOW 


Two Men at a Dinner 
’Y'here can hardly have been a more 
dramatic scene in London . last 
:week than one which passed almost 
unnoticed at the Mansion House. 

The .Italian Ambassador, Count 
Grandi, was at a banquet given by the 
Lord Mayor, and close by was’a guest 
to whom he did not look or speak, the 
Abyssinian. Minister, Dr .-Martin. • 

; Count .Grandi’s country has crushed 
Dr Martin’s country out of existence, 
and has taken the fives of his three sons. 

® . , . ' - - ' : 
Why? ' - •, 

There is.' no need to spread alarm 

• about railway safety because a 
number of deplorable London colli¬ 
sions killed twelve passengers in four 
days. The accidents call for and 
are receiving urgent inquiry, but the 
cases were exceptional and prove the 
general rule of safety. ’. 

These railway accidents properly 
excited the attention of the press, 
as loss of life should always do; yet 
in those four days 80 people were killed 
on the roads and the terrible fact 
passed unnoticed. 

Why are we calm about the daily 
loss of 20' fives on the highway and 
excited when; 12 people are killed 
on the railway ? 

Arms and the Pan 

Qxe result of the Government’s 
armament schemes is a scarcity 
of saucepans. 

So much metal is needed for battle¬ 
ships and tanks that there is little 
time and little material for kitchen 
utensils. It will be no use being able 
to defeat our enemies if we have to 
die of starvation because we have run 
short of pans. 

© 

Off With His Head 

r J ’he best-known fine that Shake¬ 
speare did not write is. Off 
with his head; so much for Buckingham! 

It appears to be a favourite slogan 
with the Soviet Union. We do not 
know how many poor creatures have 
been slaughtered since the Russians 
butchered the Tsar and his family 
in a cellar at Ekaterinburg on 
July 18, 1918, but now great revolu¬ 
tionary figures, themselves execu¬ 
tioners, are rapidly led to execution. 
So Robespierre perished on his own 
guillotine. 

Yagoda, for 16 years chief of the 
dreaded Soviet secret police (the 
G- P U), has been arrested and charged 
with treason. How many thousands 
he has sent to death or to forced 
labour ! like the equally famous 
Zinovieff and Kameneff, he is marked 
for effaccmcat, probably for death. 

The Soviet Union proclaims to the 
world that it is undermined by 
treason ; but what is the cause of the 
treason ? Why do so many great figures 
risk the extreme penally ? 


They Do Not Make His Throat Sore 

■N«, ; no,. no ! exclaimed Martinelli, 
the opera star, to reporters 
who had come to interview him. “ The 
pipe, the cigar, the cigarettes ! ” 

; The reporters hastily extinguished 
the three evils when he explained that 
the smoke made his throat sore. 

“But didn’t you recommend a 
'cigarette once ? ” asked a reporter. 

" Yes, ” admitted.the smiling tenor ; 
" but remember what I said. ~ I said : 
These cigarettes never make my throat 
sore. That is true. They never do. 
I never smoke them. I never smoked 
anything in my life." 

Tip-Cat 

yim country needs a new 
\gr' drainage system. To cele- 
' ’/ff brate the piping times of peace, 
a 

gPEED is the watchword of pressmen. 
Life for them is a paper chase. 

.0 

S°MP people object to the American 
influence in films. Want to get rid 
of the stripes but not the stars. 

0 

The reticent girl usually looks ahead. 
Lilces to get a reserved seat. 

□ 

Washerwomen arc still pegging away. 
And manage to hang out. 



Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 



If sit down strikers stand up 
for themselves 



The modern domestic servant is fond of 
reading. But often loses her place. 
□ 

JJritain ate. 89 lbs of raw fruit a head 
last year. Some people got the pip. 
0 

JTrogs recognise voices. And we recog¬ 
nise theirs. 

0 

Open-air debates are suggested for the 
summer. No speaker can be shut up. 
□ 

mayoress was presented 
with an electric iron 
instead of a bouquet: She has 
pressing engagements. 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
Jlford is to plant 3000 trees for the 
Coronation. 

Qlasgow Corporation favours auto¬ 
matic lights for pedestrians. 

•piE Devonshire village of Honiton is 
• - sending £5 of its Coronation Fund 
to the Distressed Areas. 

. JUST AN IDEA 
Is it not possible, one wonders some¬ 
times, to believe that the world is a 
miracle too great for words, and that 
life is a tragedy too deep for tears ? 


The Bargain 

By The Pilgrim 

T^/e were admiring a handsome 
piece' of furniture, " which,” 
said our host, smiling at his wife, 
“ has a story all its own.” 

His wife smiled too. • 

" The minute I saw the bureau in 
the auction rooms,” she explained, 
“ I kriewit was just the thing for John, 
so I made up my mind to buy it. The 
room was crowded the next day, and 
I found myself pushed down to the 
front, and presently it was put up for 
sale. The bids ran up from £6 to £ir. 
Then there were only two of us bidding. 
I kept nodding to the auctioneer till at 
last it was knocked down to me at £15. 

" I didn’t say anything to Jolin; 
I wanted it to be a surprise for him. 
But I never expected to surprise him 
as much as I really did, for at tea that 
afternoon he said: My dear, I hap¬ 
pened to look in at the auction rooms 
this afternoon. I had to squeeze in 
at the door, and found them putting 
up a bureau I should have loved to 
buy. it fetched £15, and I bid up to 
£14 10s. I should have got it for'£i2 
if someone else hadn’t been bidding. 
I’m sorry I let it go. It was a bargain.” 
© : 

A Song For Youth 

These are great days for. youth. - Playing- 
fields and physical training are the talk of 
our time. Should we remember that there is 
something more than physical fitness, making 
this hymn a prayer ? 

T ord, in the fullness of my might, 
*-* I would for Thee be strong : 
While runneth o’er each dear delight, 
To Thee should soar my song. 

I would not give the world my heart, 
And then profess Thy love ; 

I would not feel my strength depart, 
And then Thy service prove. 

I would not with swift-winged zeal 
On the world’s errands go. 

And labour up the heavenly hill 
With weary feet and slow. 

0 not for Thee my weak desires. 

My poorer, baser part! 

O not for Thee my fading fires. 

The ashes of my heart 1 

O choose me in my golden time, 

In my dear joys have part! 

For Thee the glory of my prime. 

The fullness of my heart. 

© 

The Sky Brightens 

Often in the life of the mind also 
the sky brightens as the earth fades. 
When the forlorn soul lies under a 
black frost and hears the long sigh of 
the snow-wind ; when it seems that no 
shoot of hope can ever rise from an 
existence so bound and burdened, 
then across the eternal heavens trail 
the essential colours of life, and the 
frozen spirit flushes into rose. 

Mary Webb 

© 

Angels Knocking 

Awake ! arise ! the hour is late ! 
Angels are knocking at thy door! 
They are in haste and cannot wait, 
And once departed come no more. 

Awake! arise! the athlete’s arm 
Loses its strength by too much rest; 
The fallow land, the untilled farm, 
Produces only weeds at best. 

Longfellow 
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MICHAEL AND 
HIS DONKEY 

The Call For Ass’s Milk 

An infant crying in the night 
A nd with no language but a cry. 

In this strange new world few stranger 
things have happened than the appeals 
we hear broadcast now and again for 
ass’s milk. 

Ono came on the wireless to the ears 
of millions of listeners like an infant 
crying in the night. It was, in fact, the 
cry of an infant that was heard, poor 
little Michael Saxby, lying in the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 
fading away because no food to suit him 
could be found. Cow’s milk was useless. 
The doctors thought ass’s milk might do. 

The appeal found instant helpers. A 
man telephoned at once from Wales to 
say he was putting a supply on the mid¬ 
night train. It came, and Michael had 
his first meal from it. Another man at 
Bridlington sent more by the earliest 
express, and promised a daily supply; 
and another resource of civilisation came 
into the picture when an aeroplane set 
out from Egypt to bring more milk of 
the same kind. 

A Food For Invalids 

Ass’s milk is plentiful in Egypt, and 
is commonly drunk there. Ireland uses 
it less, but m a number of places custom 
has held that it is a good food for invalids 
who cannot digest cow’s milk. The 
Ormond Street doctors had more scienti¬ 
fic reasons for trying it. It contains a 
larger percentage of water than cow’s 
milk or any other kind of milk, and much 
less fat or the casein which makes cheese; 
but move sugar. 

The i proportions of these substances 
may not give to ass’s milk its peculiar 
suitability to some digestions. It lias 
been thought that possibly the milk of a 
cud-cliewing animal like the cow is 
different in some .unknown way from 
that of an ass which feeds itself in another 
way. We have learnt of late years that 
in many food substances quite small 
and barely noticeable ingredients make 
an immense difference in the feeding 
qualities of many foods. 


Daniel Boone Conies 
To Life on the Screen 

THE MAN WHO WENT INTO 
THE WILD PLACES 



Daniel Boone and a Red Indian friend in a scene from 
the Radio Pictures film now showing in the kinemas 


HE STAYED BY HIS SHIP 

Old Olcese Angelo stood by his ship, 
the Luigi Accaine, when she went 
aground off the Isle of Wight. 

The crew went off in two boats from 
the stricken vessel, but when they had 
rowed a short distance away toward 
St Catherine’s Lighthouse their hearts 
failed them. They could not leave their 
captain behind. 

So back they groped their way through 
the thick fog, found the ship, found the 
skipper, and brought him away though 
he was still reluctant to leave her. ’ 

Then the Yarmouth lifeboat found 
them and took them all to safety; but 
next day, when old Olcese Angelo was 
rowed back to the scene of the disaster, 
he cried at the sight of the Luigi 
Accaine, whicii was breaking up. His 
ship was doomed, he said, and would not 
be consoled. 


THIS WONDERFUL WORLD 

A man in London lias lately rung a 
gong in Canada. 

He is Mr R. L. Pearson, chairman of 
the Stock Exchange Committee, and 
by pressing a button at the Stock 
Exchange in London he caused a gong 
to ring in the new building of the 
Toronto Stock Exchange, which was 
declared open when the gong sounded. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON 


Sunshine. , 

112 hrs. 

Rainfall . . 

2 - 36ins. 

Dry days 

. 13 

Wet days 

. 18 

Wettest day. 

. 6 th 

Coldest day . 

. 8 th 

Warmest day 

. 20 th 


RAINFALL 
Falmouth , 4 - SSins. 
Tynemouth. 3'54 ins. 
South’pton . 374 ins. 
Birm’ham . 209 ins. 
Aberdeen , 271 ins. 
Gofleston . 276 ins. 
Chester . .1 ‘96 ins. 


H e loved the solitude of woodland and 
meadow and found his livelihood 
there. He knew the ways of the panther 
and the bear, the wolf and the buffalo— 
knew them, indeed,, as well as any Red 
Indian. 

As schools in the New World were few 
and far between in the first half of the 
18th century Daniel just managed to 
learn to read and write, but the great 
Outdoors was his university. 

He married Rebecca Bryan, and the 
two young people, set up for themselves 
in their own log cabin. After a time 
Daniel found this life too civilised and 
pushed on toward the West. Oil the 
Kentucky River he found a place that 
pleased him, and there built a strong fort, 
naming it Boonesborough. Here, to the 
heart. of the wilderness, ' he brought 
Rebecca add their little family, and here 
they had their son Enoch, the first white 
boy to be born in Kentucky. 

An Earthly Paradise 

Daniel loved this new land of un¬ 
believable fertility, drenched in sun¬ 
shine, abounding in deer, elk, bear, wild 
turkeys, geese, ducks, and gorgeous red 
birds that knew no fear. It seemed an 
earthly Paradise. 

He was so. keen about it that he 
induced thirty of his friends to turn their 
backs on the European civilisation of the 
seaboard States and fare forth to dis¬ 
cover the repl America-—a country wider, 
freer, richer, than the early colonists had 
dared to dream. 

On their first big trip they were cap¬ 
tured by some Red Indians who wanted 
to give them a warning. They seized 
tlieir horses and furs and set the men 
free, saying : “ Now, brothers, go home 
and stay there. For this is Indian 
hunting ground.” 

But Boone and his friends wanted their 
horses back. They followed the natives 
for two days, then closed in' on their 
camp at night and made off with two of 
the horses. The Redskins pursued them, 
and finally caught them. They were not 
in a vindictive mood, but they kept 
Boone prisoner, and it was a week before 
he was able to make his escape. 

In the winter of 1778 Boonesborough 
needed salt. Daniel knew of some salt 
licks that the buffalo frequented, some 
roo miles to the north, so he and his 
companions set out for this place. 


The party was not far on its way 
when it was surprised and overcome by 
a. company of more than 100 Redskins, 
who took them far north to Detroit. 
There they let all their prisoners go, for 
ransom—all except Daniel Boone, Him 
they took to Old Chillicothe to Chief 
Blaclcfish, the Shawnee. Boone was fine 
enough, free enough, clever enough to bo 
a Red Man: they would adopt him into 
their tribe. 

In order that this might be done 
properly all his hair had to be pulled out, 
except a small tuft at the top that was, 
allowed to grow into a war-lock and 
twined witli ribbons and feathers. When 
this was ready he was dipped in the 
river, to wash off the taint of his white 
blood, his face was painted in the 
Shawnee manner, and he was led before 
Chief Blaclcfish, who charged him 
solemnly to live truly according to the 
laws of the tribe. 

This was all very well, and his Red 
brothers treated him kindly ; but Daniel 
knew that Rebecca and the children 
would be wondering what had become of 
him, and wanting their salt. He was 
considering what to do when he learned 
that the Redskins intended to attack 
Boonesborough. Clearly he must escape, 
warn his friends, and save his family. 
He got away, and though 450 Red Men 
turned out to pursue him he reached the 
fort, and saved it. 

A Spanish Estate 

Nine years later, when Kentucky 
became a State, the' land that Daniel 
Boone had himself discovered and 
settled was deemed not to belong to him. 
Stung by this injustice, he moved into 
Spanish territory, between the Ohio 
River and the Great Kanawah. Here he 
was made commandant of a district and 
given an estate of 8000 acres. 

These Spanish lands soon passed to 
Napoleon, who then sold them to the 
United States, and once again Daniel 
Boone was told that his lands were not 
rightfully his. This time he complained 
to Congress, and at length, when he was 
75, Congress granted him 850 acres. 

At 82 he set off on one more long 
hunting expedition to the mouth of the 
Kansas River; and it was not until 
Rebecca had been gone seven years that 
his turn came to leave this exciting world 
of beauty and adventure. 


MAKING OLD 
AGE SAFER 

A Bill To Help Two 
Million People 

The Bill for widening the basis of 
our national insurance scheme is now 
before Parliament. 

We have an army -of brain-workers, 
some 2,000,006 in number, who do not 
come within the State’s compulsory 
Insurance Act, and for these a Govern¬ 
ment voluntary pensions scheme has 
been devised. 

Persons of any occupation are eligible 
if' their total income does not exceed 
^400 a year in the case of a man and £250 
in the case of a woman. At least half of 
their income must be earned. 

The contributions arc to be is 3d a 
week for men and 6d for women in the 
first year of the scheme, and afterwards 
according to age. 

The scheme will ultimately be self- 
supporting, but the taxpayer will for 
the first 30 years have to find sub¬ 
stantial sums, the amount of which will 
depend upon its popularity. 

The pension is 10s a week, and 
becomes payable at 65. After the age of 
70 the old age pension is paid at the same 
rate as before, and is not conditional 
upon any test in regard to means. 

It is reckoned that about 2,000,000 
persons will be qualified to insure under 
the new scheme, made up of 1,200,000 
married men, 650,000 women, and 
150,000 widowers and bachelors. 

THE WHEELS GO ROUND 
AGAIN 

All the world has heard of Sheffield 
steel, and in every, continent Sheffield 
knives are used. 

Justly proud of its reputation, the 
city jealously preserves all its links with 
the days when its fame was being 
increased by skilled workmen who used 
what are now regarded as old-fashioned 
methods of making tools. 

The Society for the Preservation of 
Old Sheffield Tools has arranged to give 
demonstrations’ of cutlery forging in 
Endcliffe Woods every Easter, Whitsun¬ 
tide, and August Bank Holiday. A 
demonstration lately given attracted 
thousands of people, who watched two 
cutlers grinding knives and files on a 
wheel driven by the little River Porter. 

The wheel, which has been working for 
200 years, was used commercially till 
five years ago, and as it goes round the 
workmen hold their blades to it amid a 
shower of sparks. With the elaborate 
machinery in use today it is interesting 
to think that it was in this compara¬ 
tively crude fashion that the famous 
Sheffield blades were made years ago. 


AN IDEA FOR THE CHIMNEY 

An experiment with sound waves sug¬ 
gests a way of curing smoky chimneys. 

A glass tube five inches in diameter 
was filled with thick smoke, and a 
musical note of high pitch was sounded 
at the bottom. The note was of 7000 
vibrations a second, which is shriller than, 
that of the shrillest tin whistle. 

The smoke particles first clustered in 
streaky threads down the length of the 
tube, then clung to its walls, and finally 
fell to the bottom. 

Perhaps if the steam hooters of 
factories were made to play inside the 
chimneys they might serve a double 
purpose. 

£750,000 MORE TO 5PEND 

South Wales will be greatly helped 
by the Peace which has been declared in 
her coal industry. f 

Wages are to be raised, the increase 
amounting to about £750,000 a year, 
and the spending of this extra sum will 
help every trade in the . area. The 
peace is made for four years. 
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©h a Lofty Lakeland Pinnacle 


Dr JOHNSON AND 
HIS DIARY 

The Precious Volumes 
He Destroyed 


The Old Shepherd 
of the Downs 


One of our readers has just been spending 
some weeks on'the South'Downs and'sends 
us these notes on a shepherd’s life. 

W here the Sussex Downs slope to¬ 
ward the sea above Worthing we 
came upon a Southdown' shepherd watch¬ 
ing his sheep. Shut into a small square of 
ground by hurdles, the mother sheep 
.were cropping green kale, . while the 
lambs- skipped about happily and a 
black, and white sheepdog slept in the 
sun. The shepherd was a brown-faced 
man who looked like a Cornishman with 
his black eyes and hair and moustache. 

" It's lambing time," lie said, when we 
asked why %ve had seen no sheep on the 
.downs, and all the sheep is penned in 
the hurdles by the farms. Tis' our 
busiest time of year now.” 

He was a quiet man, and when we 
.asked him to tell us what a; shepherd’s 
life is like he said doubtfully : /‘Well, 
I claim know as I could do that.’’ ■ 

But he soon went on to’ describe the 
duties of the shepherd’s year. Lambing 
time lasts usually through February and 
March, and then either the shepherd 
or his helper must be watching the sheep 
night and day, to be with them when the 
iambs are born. May and June are the 
months for- shearing, and in the middle 
of the summer .the. sheep arc driven 
over the hills to be . shown at the local 
fair. Between the middle of . July and 
the end of September the sheep-dipping 

takes .place,. , " . 

As long as such food is plentiful .the 
sheep stay by the farms, eating .mangolds 


and swedes, kale arid turnips. But 
from July to February they are driven 
on- to the downs to graze. 

That means cold work in the winter 
months, out on the bleak uplands where 
there are' rio fences to keep the sheep 
front straying. ■ 

To most people one sheep looks very 
much like another, arid 'we ‘asked him 
if lie could tell his sheep apart. 

■ “ Ay,” he said. “ I know the main 

o’ them by features. Not the lambs 
‘yet, but the mothers,” 

There were 350 mothers there, and 
between them they might be expected 
to have at least 356 lambs ; and farther 
down the field the shepherd pointed out 
'another enclosure of sheep. 

“Those were lambs last year,” he 
. said, “ and they’ll be mothers next 
1 spring." - : ' ' . ' . 

The men who tend the sheep often 
come .of a long line of shepherds. Our 
; shepherd told us that his father, his 
grandfather, and his grandfather’s 
-father had all minded sheep. He him¬ 
self began helping his father, busy from 
dawn to dusk, when lie was eleven 
/years old. . -. .. ' .. 

" It’s a hard life,” he said, " working 
all day long seven days in the week.” 

-. As we ‘went down : the hill to, the 
. village of Som'ptirig we looked back, arid 
. saw him standing as we had. found hint, 
stock-still by the.’shcepfold. A shep- 
-.herd’s life may be a hard one, we 
thought, but it must surely be the most 
peaceful life in the world. 


the Earth Rolls On 


P eople who sit trembling as they listen 
■ to prophecies and denunciations 
of certain kinds • are enjoying a. little 
holiday in America, for the broadcasting 
station of Mr .Wilbur Voliva at' Zion 
City, Illinois, has been entirely des¬ 
troyed by fire. . ‘' .. 

Mr Voliva "is a very rich man who 
mingles shrewd business practice, with 
the delights, of - forecasting, not such 
petty matters , as the future of the 
weather,' but the end of the: world. 
He predicted that the end of all things 
would come in 1922, but, finding him¬ 
self . still alive when all should have 
passed, lie tried again and fixed .1927, 
arid after that 1930, arid next 1935/ • 
But the earth went rolling on, pre- 


, ferring the injunction of our own 
. inimitable W. S. Gilbert, 

■ Roll on, thou ball, roll .on ! . 

- Through pathless realms of Space : 

Roll on ! ' l 

’ Mr-Voliva said it was not a ball, but 
flat, and sailed round it to find out 
for hirnself. Plow lie managed to get 
round a fiat earth is not plain, but on 
j returning home he declared that the 
earth was as flat as a plate. Then lie 
„ returned to prophecy, and- appointed 
. 1943 for the final dissolution" of 'our 
globe,' but in the meantime his wireless i 
.''station*: has been' burned : down. Wo ; 
hope Mr Voliva" will be /alive , in . 1943 
to promise us ‘and himself a‘further" 
lease of cheerful existence. - 


Again and again we hear stories of 
literary discoveries; we remember 
one of a great Shakespeare discovery 
some years ago of which no more has 
been heard. 

Now it is the story, of a diary kept 
by Dr Johnson, found in a huge iron 
casket so heavy that it required two 
men to open the lid. 

But Lord Talbot dc Malahidc, who ' 
is a direct descendant of Boswell, writes 
to say that the book, which was supposed 
to have been found at his home, was . 
actually but a little thing containing 
‘a dozen pages in which Johnson re- ■ 
corded his thoughts and activities on • 
as many days. Moreover, the immense • 
iron casket was in fact a tin despatch box. • 

The truth is that there was once a 
diary, in two great quarto volumes, 

“ containing a full, fair, and most 
particular account of Johnson’s own 
life from his earliest recollections,” but ‘ 
it was destroyed. 

Boswell’s Confession \ 

Boswell tells us how he found the 
two volumes, and, with characteristic 
inquisitiveness, read them. Years after¬ 
wards he confessed to Johnson what he" 
had done. Apologising for the liberty- 
he had taken, he asked the' doctor 
if he thought he could help it, and the. 
doctor placidly answered, “ Why, sir, 

I do not think you would have helped it.” 

Boswell then added to his confession 
by saying that it had come into his 
mind at the time to carry off the two 
volumes and never see- him more. 
How, he asked, would this have affected 
him? “Sir,” answered Johnson, " I 
believe I should have gone mad.” 

But another of Johnson’s friends, 
whom Boswell hated as a rival, fearing 
that the zealous Scotsman would make 
use of the precious diary, 1 actually 
carried off one of the volumes, intending 
to destroy it to keep it out of Boswell’s 
reach. Johnson was furious at the 
liberty thus taken and dernanded the 
immediate return of the book. It was 
the agitation into which Johnson was 
thrown by these incidents, Boswell 
thinks, which caused him to burn the 
precious volumes and so deprive posterity - 
of a treasure for which we should 
willingly pay a king’s ransom today. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
TO THE LOAF 

We based our forecast of dearer 
bread this year on true foundations, 
and it is being abundantly fulfilled. 

The 4-lb loaf in London has risen to ' 
92d, and it is only too likely that this 
price will be exceeded. 

A shortage of supply comes at the 
time of increased demand. The revival 
of industrial prosperity creates a call for 
- more wheat, the aristocrat of the grass 
family. More and better wages in many 
countries cause greater consumption. 

At the same time nations are buying 
and storing wheat against the hazard of 
• Avar. Governments come into the mar¬ 
ket and buy for their granaries. Artificial 
’ demand is thus added to. purely com¬ 
mercial demand. 

Let us see what has happened to the 
quartern loaf since 1914. Just before the 
war it was a farthing under 6d. Just 
after the war it was a halfpenny under 
iod. - - • 

1920 .. .; Hid 1935 .. .'. 7 -ld - 

1931 .. .. Old 1936 .. .. - 8d 

1933 .... 7 d 1937 •• .. 9 ^d 

' . These variations cause the value of- 
wages to rise .and fall. The present- 
increase is a drain on small budgets and 
causes agitation for higher wages. 



m&Sffl 


An old lifeboat used as a drinking-trout 




Pelicans By tho Pool—What did these queer birds i 




i 

A drinking-trough for the pony and a yachtin 
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Mill, a famous Essex landmark, is to be renovated as a Coronation memorial 


he London Zoo find to attract their attention ? 


ike for the boy—a south-coast snapshot 


LOST BATTLEFIELD 
OF BRUNANBURGH? 

A Puzzle a Thousand 
Years Old 

' Just a thousand years ago the 
Battle of Brunanburgh was fought; 
but no one knows y/herc the battle¬ 
field is. 

It was in 937 that Athelstan, a 
grandson of Alfred, won ohc of thejnost 
important of all the battles ever fought 
•in our land. It established the dver- 
lordship of this magnificent warrior over 
the Danes, securing a unity which was 
never afterwards wholly lost. From 
two nations we were welded into one, 
and Athelstan might justly claim 
that in , large measure his rule was 
supreme from the borders of Scotland 
to the English Channel. 

■' His triumph was all the more remark¬ 
able when we think of the odds he 
fought against. A league of warring 
States -was determined ' to crush' him 
once and for all. ' Anlaf, king of the . 
Danes in Ireland, crossed the sea'and 
joined forces with a great host ' of 
rebellious Vikings. Constantine of Scot¬ 
land . and Owen King,' of Cumbria, 
setting aside all personal differences, 
were united against him. The York¬ 
shire Danes threw in their lot with the 
league, and it is said that such a host 
had never been seen before. 

Many, Claims. 

But Athelstan rejoiced that he might 
meet so great an army. Marching 
with the men of Wessex and Mercia, he 
defeated his foes "after a' hard day’s 
fighting, and won a mighty victory, the 
monk .who records it in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle breaking into - verse 
for very pride and joy. lit is said that 
five Danish kings, seven earls, and the 
son of the King of Scots were all killed. 
Anlaf and Constantine barely escaped 
with a mere handful of men. 

All this we know, but wo do not know' 
where this victory was won. Many 
places claim to be the site. It is said 
to have been in Lancashire. Many 
places' in Yorkshire have reason for 
believing the battle was fought there¬ 
abouts.' It has been said that' the 
.Danish fleet- sailed up j the Humber ; 
and even places as far’ south as Ax- 
minster in Devon have been suggested 
as " possible sites. Brunanburgh may 
have been in Northumberland, or 
perhaps near tlie Ribble '; but the most 
likely place is a! spot near the Roman 
camp of Birrens in Dumfriesshire. 
Scholars seem to agree that this site 
has perhaps the best claim of all. 

How strange it is that a.battlefield 
Of such importance should have been so 
completely lost. : 

THE RECTOR AND 
HIS FONT 

The Rector of Sandy in Bedfordshire 
has had an inspiration.’ - 

To commemorate the Coronation an 
oak cover is 1 being made for the ancient 
font of his church. 

The cover is being made by a local 
craftsman and is to be'enriched by a 
band of silver made in Bedford. • To 
complete the sum required the rector is 
appealing for subscriptions - to the 800 
boys and girls lie has baptised in this 
historic font. j. 

How old . this font is is not known, 
but its bowl is certainly much older 
than the church; which was-built in the 
14th century. It may. be Saxon, for 
Sandy stands where the Great North 
Road (the Ermine Street of the Romans) 
crosses a . road which the . Romans 
brought here from Godmanchcstcr, and 
was the scene of severe’fighting between 
Saxon arid Dane. . , • .’1 

.The rector has been at Sandy since 
1920.; We wonder how many have been 
baptised in this font since it was made, 
j perhaps over a thousand years ago. 


Are Our Birds 
Dull T hings?: 


Australians have never forgiven 
■ Adam Lindsay Gordon, their best 
poet, for describing their land as one 

Where bright blossoms are scentless ■ 

- And songless'bright birds. 

As later writers have-pointed, out, the 
Australian bush is a veritable bouquet 
of perfume, and alive at every season of 
the year with the melody of bird-song. 

Now Mr E. V. Lucas has-been sinning 
as badly against our own country by 
writing that we have no birds to com- 
7 pare with those of foreign lands, that 
.the plumage of our birds is all drab. 
Many people, townsmen especially, 
Would .. be inclined offhand .to agree 
with, him, and foreigners,' taking "their 
cue from such sources, spread the 
slander broadcast.■ '- ■ ■ ... • . 

But-wlio that has seen a kingfisher 
dashing like agreat living, jewel into a 
sunlit ; stream - would , say that : the 
plumage of our birds is drab ? • The 
]ay with his black and white, his cinna¬ 
mon and blue, a picture of colour and 
splendour; the goldfinch with his 
white-tipped feathers, his gleaming 
scarlet and gold ; the yellowhammer 
with his golden head crowning his 
chestnut perfection- of . neatness ; the 
: yellow wagtail With his livery of olive 
and gold ; the delightful blue titmouse, 
and the other tits of livelier hues; 
the nuthatch with his mingling of buff, 


blue-grey, white, and black; the robin 
with his noble red waistcoat and regal 
carriage ; the golden-crested wren- 
orange, yellow, olive, and white— are 
not these little beauties worthy to rank 
; with the glories of bird-life which make 
far lands seem wonderful to "a visitor"? 

We go expecting to see these-delights-, 
in places- afar, because travellers .have 
.written books, to'stimulate our.wonder 
' and appreciation ; but we take our oivn 
at home for granted, and do not go out 
to study and realise how false is "tlie 
popular estimate "of our oivn birds. 7 ‘ 

" Few of- us . have many opportunities 
to study 'those secretive birds tlie 
woodpeckers. Encountering it for tlie 
first time we wonder whether some, rate- 
visitor has hot escaped from an aviary. 
•The green woodpecker, with liis"peculiar 
elastic' gait, : and his .crimson "cfo'wn set 
-’off by a scarlet moustache,'with'a flash. 

" of gold lighting up" the whitish underpart- 
'with its lacing of yellow arid .olive'; 
and the great spotted woodpecker with 
the scarlet bar behind his handsome 
head, * are birds coinparable . with the 

loveliest of tropical beauty. . 

It is true that as the nursery of the 
. finest songsters we have many birds of 
" sober costume, but if we’stiidy our living 
' treasures wc find that Nature has been 
. as lavish in adorning many of our birds 
' as she has been generous in tuning the 
others to unmatched music. 7 . 


A Stone Age Whipsnade 


. In the valley of the little River Neander, 
-I- between Dtisseldorf and Elberfeld 
in Germany, a Whipsnade of a kind 
to be found nowhere else is to be 
preserved. 

It will be a Nature Reserve where 
the few remaining European, bison will 
be preserved, as. well as. fallow deer, 
red deer, moose, ibex, chamois, and, 
strangest of all, wild horses. 

. All these animals-were known to the 
.beetle-browed men of the early Stone 
Age who lived fn this valley 60,000 
".years ago. The skull of one of them 
was found there 80 years ago, and gave 
its "name (Neanderthal, the Neander 
"valley men) to tliat vanished race. . 

. The European bison, or wisent, was 
hunted by, them, and its picture was 
drawn by the artists of the Stone Age 
men on the walls of their caves. Few 
of the breed arc left today, but a deter- 


■ mined attempt is being made to increase- 
their number. 

The wild horses were known to them, 
if not ridden by them. A herd of them 
still survives. in Westphalia, carefully 
guarded, and. some are 7 being sent to 
•the valley Whipsnade of the Neander, 
living survivors of a breed the vanished 
. Neanderthal men knew. ; 

They knew also the deer, the moose, 
the chamois, and the ibex, and pursued 
them for food. . The portraits of these" 
animals figure also on the walls of caves 
and in one of the oldest known carvings 
in. the world. In the Neander valley tlie 
quick and the dead will meet again.- 7i ; 

It is of interest to add that within the 
last year two skulls of the ' earliest 
known modern types of men were found 
in Palestine near Mount Carmel. One of 
them was that of a man of the Neander¬ 
thal race, 7 , 


Mountnessing Mill in Essex 
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THE BOWL OF FLOWERS A REFUGE FOR 
AND THE SILVER CUP THE FLEET 


Chelsea’s Haven By 
the Thames 

The other day, when the moment 
came for the Mayor of Chelsea , to 
present the silver cup won for the best 
bowl of bulbs at an exhibition of the 
Chelsea Gardens Guild, nobody came 
forward. 

The explanation was that it had been 
won by a group of children who were 
patients in the open-air ward of Cheyne 
Hospital, who had watched over the 
flowers lovingly and gently dusted each 
petal with a camel-hair brush. So the 
Mayor carried .the ..silver, cup to the 
hospital, where, wearing-his robes, of 
office, he handed it to the senior, patient. 
The little girl was only twelve, but she 
had been in the hospital ten,years 1 1 

Some of her companions have also 
been there for years, for this hospital by 
the Thames receives only sufferers from 
diseases which take a very long time to 
cure, At one time its title included the 
dread word Incurable, but happily there 
are few. of its patients now who are 
not cured or greatly relieved of their 
affliction. 

A Cheery, Happy Place 

It was in 1874 that Mr Wickham 
Flower founded this hospital for children, 
and in the following year the Princess of 
Wales became its President, remaining 
so until she died as Queen Alexandra in 
1925, During those 50 years the hospital 
grew, becoming famous as one of the 
cheeriest and happiest places in Chelsea. 
Thirty years ago a branch Was estab¬ 
lished at St Nicholas-at-Wade in Kent, 
where the average stay for each child is 
six months. 

At both these hospitals the children 
receive education and arc taught useful 
handicrafts, and very skilled some of 
them are when they say goodbye to 
teacher and doctor and nurse—a good¬ 
bye tinged with sadness, for they have 
'all been happy in this comfortable home. 

: The best modern apparatus for the 
cure of these children is very expensive, 
and there are many things which could 
be done, and room found for many more 
little sufferers, if funds would permit. 
The little hospital by the river has 
, many generous friends, but its treasurer 
would like to find in the letterbox at 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, SW3, a few 
subscriptions to help the work carried 
on there, and, as the C N goes into the 
hospital, the Editor hopes a few kind 
C N hearts will follow it with a little 
friendly help.: .. . 

WAKE UP, SLEEPER 

We have heard of a deaf and dumb 
man who found it very difficult to get 
up at the right time in the morning. 

He had an alarum clock, to be sure, 
but could not hear it, so he did a bit of 
thinking, and now this is what happens. 

The clock goes off and his dog wakes 
up, comes to his master, and pats him 
on the chest till the sleeper leaves his bed! 
, This story reminds a member of the 
C N staff of a boyhood friend who was a 
heavy sleeper. 

He was also a keen swimmer, but it 
was most difficult to wake him for an 
early-morning swim, so one of his 
friends suggested that a string should bo 
tied to his toes. A key was used as a 
weight on. the other end] of the string, 
which was allowed to hang out of the 
bedroom window and within reach of 
the garden. 

A good tug at the string by an early- 
rising friend. made certain that the 
heavy sleeper woke I 

Send Him Victorious 

CN CORONATION EXTRA 
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Simonstown Harbour 
By Permission! 

We have just had a new illustration 
of the changes effected in Imperial 
relations by the operation of the 
Statute of Westminster. 

The British Navy has been assured 
within the last few days that it may 
use the harbour of Simonstown, South 
Africa, as long as ft desires to do so. 

Seeing that Simonstown became 
British 122 years ago, arid its harbour 
the base for our South African squadron 
in iff jo, the concession sounds a little 
.strange. But the Statute of West- 
.ininster 'has' made the Union of South 
Africa not a daughter colony but a 
;sister State, equal with ourselves in the 
Commonwealth, and she decides whether 
we shall or shall .not use the great 
harbour for our ships. We have no more 
right to the harbour which we built, if 
they prefer that we should not use it as 
a base, than we have to any harbour in 
■ any foreign country. 

Two Sections of Opinion 

Simonstown, named after its first 
Dutch governor, Simon van der -Stoll, 
who colonised it toward the close of the 
: 17th century, was the first place at 
which the English landed in 1795, and 
land was reclaimed from time to time 
from False Bay to form one of the finest 
.harbours in the world. 

There is a section of South African 
opinion which ’would welcome complete 
severance from the British Common¬ 
wealth and fears that it ■ ’might be 
dragged into war in the case of our 
becoming involved. Still larger, how¬ 
ever, is the section which fears only that, 
were we so involved, South Africa might 
let .us down, as by refusing us the use of 
Simonstown harbour. 

CYCLISTS BEWARE 

Their Rising Death Roll 

There is no more serious item in the 
analysis of 100,000 road accidents 
than that relating to bicyclists. ' One in, 
five of the deaths were of bicyclists. If 
wc take killed and wounded together, 
one in three was a cyclist! 

The new popularity of the cycle has 
brought millions on to the roads, and 
not a few of them are children. . It looks 
as if certain precautions will have to 
be taken to save them from themselves, 
and among these the use of the red 
lamp should, be made immediately 
compulsory. 


NEW HIGHWAYS UNDER THE SEA 

The United Steel Companies of 
Cumberland have decided to sink a pit 
under the sea. 

The colliery will be at Workington, 
and the area to be mined will be about 
six square miles. Four wide roadways 
will be driven under the bed of the sea, 
the miners going nearly a mile from 
the bottom of the shaft before coming 
to some of the workings. Though the 
pit will be operated electricalty as far as 
possible, it is hoped work will be found 
for about 1500 men. : 


THE DANGEROUS WAY TO SCHOOL 

The Port Talbot magistrates have 
justified the action of certain parents 
who refused to send their little ones to 
school because thfe children could only do 
so by crossing either a dangerous bridge 
lacking a parapet or colliery tram-lines. 

The local education authority had 
summoned one of the parents for keep¬ 
ing his children from school, but the 
magistrates dismissed , the summons, 
saying that his refusal to send them was 
perfectly justified. 


THE PEACE 
THAT FAILED 

Its Five Treaties 

The public memory is short, and 
while \ve l often : read, ,as some new 
trouble arises in Europe, vague -refer¬ 
ences to the Peace made after the Great 
War, there are few who remember (few, ■ 
perhaps, who ever understood) the Five 
Treaties which embodied the Peace, 
Germany, it. should be remembered 
in the first place, laid down her arms' 
on acceptance of President Woodrow 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, which set out 
the conception of.a just peace. When 
jt came, to framing a'peace in detail! 

■ those Points were largely forgotten. -We 
Set them out in the ON.of August 29. ; 

■ The defeated nations were’ Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey, and 
five Treaties were framed to deal with 
them. The-victorious Allies allowed no 
discussion of either principle, or details. 
The signatures of the delegates of the 
vanquished nations were demanded, and 
as they had already, laid down their 
arms they were powerless to protest. 

The most important points of the 

five Treaties were : 

Treaty of Versailles': signed by Germany 
German territory reduced from 
208,310 to 182,213 square miles, and a 
lane made through her territory to give 
Poland access to the sea, . . 

German colonies taken from her. 
German ships, a fourth of her canal- 
boats, 5600 locomotives, taken.’ 

Huge reparations demanded. 
Rhineland demilitarised. 

Army and Navy reduced to nominal 
dimensions . and arms destroyed ; air 
force and submarines disallowed, boun¬ 
dary fortifications razed. 

Rivers internationalised. 

Treaty of St Germain : signed by Austria 
Territory reduced to 32,000 square 
miles containing only 7,000,000 people, 
Austrian Germans forbidden to unite 
with Germany. 

Army reduced to a nominal force. 
Treaty of Trianon : signed by Hungary 

Territory reduced to 36,000 square 
miles containing only 8,000,000 people. 

Army reduced to nominal force. 

Treaty of Neuiliy : signed by Bulgaria 

Much territory given to Yugo-Slavia, 
the. Bulgarian capital being brought 
within reach of Yugo-Slav guns. 

Armed forces made only nominal. 
Treaty of S&vres : signed by Turkey 

The Ottoman Government signed this 
Treaty in 1920 ; it reduced Turkey to a 
remnant and sought to place her largely 
under international- control. Turkey 
revolted, turned Greece out of Asia 
Minor, tore up the Sevres Treaty, and 
made with the Allies, after negotiation, 
the Treaty of Lausanne of 1923. The 
Sultanate was abolished, and the New 
Turkey established its capital at Angora. 

Thus, of the five original Treaties, 
one (that with Turkey) . was never 
operative. As to the remaining four, 

. the Treaty with Germany has largely 
disappeared. 

Turning to the other Treaties, Austria 
has re-armed, and Hungary and Bul¬ 
garia have claimed the right to re-arm. 
All three ask for a revision of political 
boundaries. 

We see, therefore, that after a period 
of about 17 years the four Treaties made 
with Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria have failed in their purpose. 
They sought in vain to make it impos¬ 
sible for the vanquished nations ever to 
rise again. " 

A FLAME OF. HOPE 

A new flame of hope was kindled at 
Ulverston when a blast furnace was 
relighted after standing idle for six 
years. The lighting of the furnace will 
mean work for 150 men ; and if all 
goes well a second furnace will soon 
he needed. 


THE AIR LINES OF 
THE RAILWAYS 

76 Services Linking the 
Towns 

The railways are now well launched 
in the flying business. They will be 
operating daily this summer 76 air 
services to various parts of the British 
Isles. 

There are to be four services each day 
between London and, Belfast, by way of 
Birmingham, Stoke-on-Trent, and Liver¬ 
pool, the journey taking three hours 
against 12 hours by surface transport. 
There will be six between Belfast and 
Glasgow, while other connecting services 
will link a number . of Midland and 
Northern ''towns and the’ Isle’ of Man. 
The Liverpool to Brighton planes will 
Call at Birmingham, Gloucester, Bristol, 
Southampton, and Ryde ; and Bristol 
and Cardiff and Cardiff and Plymouth 
will be linked. 

Passengers may book through any 
railway station, and airway tickets may 
be used for rail travel. 

In addition to the programme of 
Railway Air Services there will be 
several other services. Some have been 
operating with great success between the 
Scottish mainland and the isles, while 
services between England and the 
Channel,Islands have been remarkably 
popular with holidaymakers. It is 
services such as these, and the London to 
Belfast airway, where a boat-crossing 
is saved, that are of particular value 
from a time-saving point of view. On the 
purely inland services it is not of such 
great account, because the time saved 
on the flying journey is likely to be 
reduced or even lost in getting to and 
from the aerodromes, which are so often 
several miles outside the towns. 

THE KING'S HAPPY 
THOUGHT 

. Soon we’ll be in London Town : 

See the King in his golden crown. 

Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor will join 
the nobility and gentry to see the King 
put on his golden crown in the Abbey. 

The King has made sure of it by 
asking four workpeople to come in. 
There is Mr Elfred Thomas who is a 
tinplate polisher and may do duty for 
the tinker; and Miss Lizzie McCulloch 
who, it not a tailor, is a weaver and had 
her needle in the carpet which will 
stretch from the Abbey’s West Door 
to the place of crowning on Coronation 
Day. 

Then there is Leslie Pollard, who is 
a pit boy, and Miss Doris Griffiths, 
who is with the General Electric Com¬ 
pany. Of them all Leslie Pollard thinks 
himself the luckiest, for he has never 
seen the King or the Queen or London; 
It will be a great day for him, and he is 
still wondering why he was among the 
chosen. . - 

Mr Elfred Thomas has seen the King 
close at hand, for he was one of the first 
working boys who was chosen for the 
Duke of York Camps. 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT BUSH 

For years a hawthorn bush growing 
by the main road to Oban has been dear 
to an old man. 

Times without number he has sat in 
its shade, and so much has it meant to 
him that when he heard it would have 
to be removed in order to widen the road 
he went to interview the officials, and 
offered to pay anything up to ^25 to 
save the bush. 

The officials listened sympathetically 
to his story, and an engineer was sent 
to examine the road at that point to see 
if in some way or other the alterations 
could he carried out without removing 
the bush; but it was found to be im¬ 
possible, and the old man has lost his 
hawthorn friend. 
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THIS IS FROM THE CN OF 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 


This Dark Night Will Be Remembered 

To the End of the World 





A composite picture of the Titanic and the iceberg which sank it. The iceberg was photographed from the deck of the Carpathia, first of the rescue ships to arrivo 


T here is a great gap in the life of the 
world. A great sorrow has fallen 
upon mankind which has nearly broken 
its heart. In the twinkling of an eye' 
1500 people have passed fromgthe earth. 

When the years have passed away, and 
when we who read this are old and grey, 
still men will whisper'of the dark night 
when the Titanic sank two miles deep in 
the cold waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Titanic was a palace of light and 
life and wonder. She was the greatest 
ship that ever sailed the seas. She was 
the greatest thing that was ever made 
by the hands of men. Sixty thousand 
tons of water moved away when the 
Titanic floated upon the sea, and it is 
true to say that she raised the height 
of. the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Newest Wonder 
of the World 

Her engines had the power of 46,000 
horses. Every two minutes her fires 
consumed a ton of coal. The labour of 
thousands of men had made her, and 
she cost more to build than St Paul’s. 
Roses grew on her decks as in a garden, 
ivy climbed up her sides as up a wall; 
she was as long as a street and as wide 
as many a marketplace. She had music 
saloons and a theatre, billiard rooms and 
gymnasiums, a swimming-bath and a 
tennis court, and she had suites of rooms 
‘for which the rent to America and back 
|was more than one of the men who drive 
the ship would earn in twenty years. 

A wonder that Shakespeare could 
never have dreamed of was this noble 
ship ; science and art and labour and 
wealth have never joined hands to make 
so great a thing before. Men said she 
was unsinkable ; that the moving of a 
lever would close so many doors that 
she would be like many ships in one,, 
and float, whatever happened. She 
was the last-made wonder of the world. 
She could almost speak ; the very last 
thing that she did, indeed, was to send 
out a cry which was heard for nearly a 
thousand miles. 

The Proudest Ship That 
Ever Left This Realm 

On that sunny day when the Titanic 
left Southampton, the proudest thing 
that ever left this realm, this England, 
her flags were flying high, and her 
captain must have fancied that in his 
cars were ringing the cheers of all the 
captains in the world. For he was 
captain of the greatest ship that ever 
sailed ; he belonged to the greatest race 
of sailors that has ever been ; he was 
bidding farewell to the sea lie loved, 
and to crown his career his last voyage 
was to be the first voyage of the new 
Titanic. The old captain was taking the 
new ship from the Old World to the New. 

And all was well. On the Thursday 
and Friday and Saturday the Titanic 
was the pride of her captain and the 
glory of the seas. A little boy was 


spinning his top as if ho were at home; 
a dozen millionaires were attending to 
their business by wireless telegraphy as 
if they had been in their offices; men 
and women were playing and writing 
and talking and reading ; the chairman 
of the White Star Line, which owned 
the ship, was there ; famous artists and 
authors and business men were there; 
and all the men and women and children 
on the ship would have made up a little 
town. There were 2206 people, and the 
ship could have taken" 1000 more. 

The sun shone brightly, all the way, 
the sea was calm, and the first Sunday 
at sea dawned for the great ship. We 
can imagine that the first hymns sung 
on the Titanic would make a great 
impression, and the strains of thanks¬ 
giving would die slowly away as the 
sun went down on the ship’s first Sunday 
at sea. There was no moon, but the 
stars looked down from a clear sky on 
the ship that carried two thousand 
human souls. The Titanic was ablaze 
with light, and a majestic sight it must 
have been as it moved along a quiet sea. 
The day drew near its end, and the ship 
was 300 miles off Newfoundland. A 
few men were playing cards, a few were 
walking about the deck, but nearly all 
the people in this floating town were 
asleep or going to bed. 

The Great Ship Shook 

Suddenly the ship shook ; the Titanic 
trembled like a leaf. The men playing 
cards looked up ; women: got out of 
bed. " There is no need ; for alarm,” 
said somebody. " We have cut a whale 
in two,” said another. So the card- 
players went on with their game ; the 
women went back to bed. . 

But the captain ran down from the 
bridge to a little room where the wireless 
telegraphist sat. “ We have struck an 
iceberg,” he said. “ Send out a call for 
help." So the operator sent out the 
call. It was twenty minutes to twelve 
(about three in the morning in England), 
and for hundreds of miles the cry of the 
Titanic was heard on other ships. Some 
were 500 miles away, but changed their 
course and went toward the wounded 
vessel. For wounded this great ship, 
was. She had entered an enormous field 
of ice, miles of bergs and floes, floating 
like pieces of broken mountains from the 
icy. shores of Greenland. She had struck 
her side a glancing blow on a mass of ice 
below the water. The greatest iceberg 
had come out to meet the greatest ship. 

“Help! Help! Help I Hurry I ” 
rang out the cry from the wireless-room, 
and in the wireless-room of the Car¬ 
pathia, 58 miles away, the cry was heard. 
More and more urgent and more and 
more terrible the tapping became, until 
these awful words rang through the air : 

Come quickly ; the engine-room is 
filling up to the boilers.” , The Titanic 
was mortally wounded, and for hundreds 
of miles around her the air was filled 
with her cries for help, The might 
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of man was laid low; Nature had 
touched the Titanic with her finger. 
Thus far and no farther was this great 
ship to go. There was no sound in the 
sky, no words were printed there, yet 
under the stars that were shining down 
on England there was the burden of the 
most fearful news that has ever reached 
the ears of men in a moment of time. 

Trembling Between 
Two Worlds 

The Titanic was sinking fast. The 
ship that was thought to be unsinkable 
was plunging into the deep. The people 
were out of their beds with their life¬ 
belts on, the lifeboats were lowered, 
2200 people stood trembling between 
two worlds. Fifty-eight miles away— 
fifty miles away—forty miles away, the 
Carpathia was racing toward them, the 
other ships behind. 

And there, in the darkness of that 
Sunday night, a page was written in the 
history of tire world that will never be 
blotted out. It was written by 1500 
men and.women in the last hour of their 
lives. It was written by old and young, 
by rich and poor. There were not 
enough lifeboats on this great ship for 
all on board, and as the boats were 
lowered there echoed from deck to deck 
that cry which has been the glory of our 
British name throughout the ages of 
the sea, “ Women and children first.” 
A few boys and girls took their places in 
the boats, a few babies were made safe, 
and then every woman found was 
offered a place. Some women refused 
to go; they would not leave their 
husbands. ” Remember our little one 
at home,” a man was heard to say as 
he pushed his wife into the boat, and 
stayed behind himself. “We have 
been together many years ; we won’t 
part now,” said a brave wife, as she 
placed her maid safely in the boat and 
went back to die with her husband, a 
member of the American Parliament: 
A man and his wife and their little girl 
were in a boat when a woman appeared, 
and the man rose, kissed his child and 
his wife, and gave the stranger his place. 

The Last Chance of 
Escape Was Gone 

Millionaires gave up their chance of 
life to poor women ; one millionaire, 
who had placed his young wife in a boat, 
was last seen saving a child. Rich and 
poor were equal at the gates of death. 
Husbands parted from wives, fathers 
from children, friends from friends, as 
one was taken into the boats and the 
others-left. The boats went off in the 
dark, arid the last chance of escape from 
the Titanic was gone. 

Still the water was pouring in, the 
engines stopped, the lights were dimmed, 
and when all was done that human help 
could do the captain’s shout rang from 
the bridge : “ Every man for himself ; 
men, I release you." Even after that 


the wireless operator sat tapping at his 
table, and the Carpathia heard his bitter 
cry, and put on every ounce of steam. 

And then, at twenty-minutes past two, 
the silent stars looked down upon the 
saddest thing that ever broke a human 
heart. With its brave band playing 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” the 
Titanic turned on its end, like a duck 
when it dives in the water, and pluriged 
into the sea with fifteen hundred men 
and women. Its first j ourriey was ended, 
When the Carpathia came upon the 
scene all that remained of the lifeboats 
were there, but nothing more was left 
of the palace of life that had sailed out. 
of Southampton. The survivors were 
taken to New York, and when they were 
counted there'were 703, all that were 
.left of 2206. Never, in the history of 
ships have so many lives been lost 
except in battle ; and the death-roll of 
the Titanic is greater than the British 
death-roll of any battle in the South 
African War. 

The Titanic is no more ; never again 
can the eye of man look upon that 
marvellous thing. But the name of the 
Titanic, and the end of it, will be remem: 
bered as long as men remember Erigland. 

The Unbreakable Spirit 
• of Man 

It will be- remembered as the ship 
upon whose sinking deck fifteen hundred 
men and women lived and died like 
heroes passing from the earth. The 
editor of this paper lost a friend in Mr 
Stead, but the thought that Mr Stead 
went down with a smile and a prayer on 
his lips is like a tonic that strengthens 
life and deepens faith, and in every 
town in England some memory such as 
this remains. 

The iceberg tore the plates of steel; 
but man, like God, is greater than his 
creations, and in the depth of this great 
grief, like a shaft of sunlight piercing 
through a flood of tears, is hid an im¬ 
perishable possession for the human 
race. In it all, and beyond it all, is the 
unbreakable spirit of man—man the 
unconquerable, however his works may 
fail; man, who is likest God when he 
stands unflinching at the gate of death, 
knowing that through the gate is He 
who bids the very oceans do His will. 
The heart of a man may break, and the 
work of his hand may perish, but man is 
still the captain of his soul, and it will 
lead him home. 

Down, doivn, beneath the deep, 

That once in triumph bore them, 

They sleep a soft and peaceful sleep, 
With the wild waves dashing o’er them. 
They sleep, they sleep, serene and safe 
From tempest and from billow: 

And waves that high above them chafe' 
Scarce rock their peaceful pillow. 

And though no stone may tell 
Their name, their ivorth, their glory, 
They live in hearts that love them well, 
And they grace Britannia’s story ! 
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BY THEIR ROBES YE 
SHALL KNOW THEM 

The Pageantry of Those 
That Walk in Fine Attire 

. Someone has said that we all like 
dressing up, and it is true. 

We love it when we are children, and 
even when we grow older we delight in 
fine attire. Every Lord Mayor’s Proces¬ 
sion reminds us of it, and the pageantry 
df the Coronation will show once again 
how dearly we love to see people in 
splendid garments. There is no doubt 
that the ceremonies and festivities of 
Coronation Year will give us all many a 
peep at rich raiment. 

Church and State 

Apart altogether from church vest¬ 
ments and academic robes,, there will be 
a grand display of magnificent costume, 
for robes have long indicated dignity 
and honour, and of those whom we see 
passing in procession and attending 
notable functions we might well say, 
By their robes ye shall know them. 

The royal robes of state are a crimson 
Velvet surcoat with long mantle fastened 
in front of the neck and lined with 
ermine. Peers of the realm seem to have 
worn robes as far back as the 14 th 
century, though crimson velvet was not 
in fashion till several generations later. 
For centuries the peers attended the 
House of Lords in Parliamentary robes, 
all wearing, the stars and ribbons of 
their orders—a brilliant company indeed. 

Today robes are worn only on special 
occasions, the Knights of the Garter 
appearing in a blue velvet mantle, a 
hood of crimson velvet, and an upper 
coat of crimson velvet lined with white 
taffeta. Originally the Garter robes were 
of blue woollen material, the upper coat 
and hood powdered with garters. In 
Henry the Sixth’s day the mantle was 
made of velvet, and by the time Charles 
Stuart was on the throne the robes 
were purple. 

G Knights of the Bath 

■ The Order of the Knights of the Bath, 
created at the coronation of Henry the 
Fourth, was granted green robes with 
furred hoods and a white silk cord hang¬ 
ing from the left shoulder. Today .the 
mantle is of crimson velvet Ijned with 
white over a white satin coat, and the 
full attire includes trunk hose, a plumed 
hat, and white boots with red tops. The 
mantle of the Thistle is of dark green 
velvet, and Knights of St Patrick wear 
an azure mantle with white doublet and 
hose, Knights of St Michael and St 
George wear blue mantles lined with 
scarlet. "■ 

Judicial robes were first worn about 
the beginning of the 14th Century, and 
What is believed to be the earliest 
reference to a judge’s robes occurs in a 
document of 1347. Apparently robes of 
scarlet, green, and violet were worn by 
judges about 500 years ago, and it was 
not till the 17th century that judges 
wore wigs. ‘ • 

The Legal Profession 

In the pageant of dress which State 
occasions always bring to light comes 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
wearing a black damask robe enriched 
with gold lace. When the Lord Chancellor 
appears in the, presence of . royalty he 
wears black damask, and has a purse (an 
embroidered bag) as his emblem of office. 

The silk gown and black court dress 
now worn by a King’s Counsel is gener¬ 
ally believed to date from the funeral of 
William the Third’s queen, and there is 
still an old joke about the legal pro¬ 
fession going into mourning over 200 
years ago and never coming out. 

The Coronation will bring us a great 
show of municipal and civic robes, link¬ 
ing the London of today with the 
London of Edward the First’s queen, 
for even as far back as her time 600 
citizens who went to meet her were all 
dressed in red and white. London’s 

Continued in the lust column 
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Christianity Swept Away HOW MUCH SUGAR 


HOW THE GOOD NEWS 
WAS BANISHED 
BUT EVER CAME BACK 

One of the most perplexing signs of these troubled times is the rise 
of forces hostile to Christianity. 

It is seen in Russia and in Germany too. In Germany a powerful 
attempt is being made Within the Nazi movement to destroy Christianity 
and to worship the State as a new God. In -Russia there has long been 
an anti-religious movement, which is now said to be declining. 

Those who believe, as do the vast majority of civilised white people, 
that Christianity is indestructible, may take courage from its history 
in overthrowing all its enemies, and it is interesting to remember that 
even in this country Christianity has more than once disappeared and 
has risen again. Let us look into its story here, 


W hen did Christianity first reach our 
country ? No one knows exactly, 
but it seems probable that, in less than 
fifty years after Christ was crucified 
outside Jerusalem, Roman soldiers 
brought the Christian faith to this 
distant island in the northern seas. 

About thirty years after the Cruci¬ 
fixion Paul was brought a prisoner to 
Rome, where he continued his work in 
captivity till his martyrdom, probably 
in the year 62 a d. We know that his 
teaching had appealed to the Roman 
soldiery. Between 70 and 80 ad 
A gricola came twice to Britain to com¬ 
plete the conquest of the country, first 
as a general and then as governor, and 
after putting down rebellions he made 
Roman influence permanent by establish¬ 
ing towns. Among the towns apparently 
founded at this time was Silchester, on 
the main road from London to the West, 
and excavations of the foundations of 
this early Roman settlement suggest, 
that it had a Christian church. 

Sowing the Seeds 
If this reading of the ruins of Sil¬ 
chester be true, it is evident that less 
than twenty years after Paul, and less 
than fifty years after Calvary, the seeds 
of Christianity wero . sown in. Britain. 
No doubt they were supplemented by the 
work of missionaries from Gaul, where 
Christianity quickly became rooted. , 
That the British who lived for 350 
years under Roman rule were in a large 
degree Christian is proved abundantly. 
Before Constantine, who was first pro¬ 
claimed Roman Emperor at York, 
adopted Christianity as the Imperial 
religion, and . before he founded Con¬ 
stantinople as a Christian capital, the 
Christians of Britain were so well 
organised that they sent three bishops 
to represent them at a council at Arles, 
in the south of France, in the year 314. 
Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland, 
was a Briton who went there as a mis¬ 
sionary, A , Briton began missionary 
work among the Piets. Pelagius, a 
religious thinker whose views raised 
arguments among Christians throughout 
the world, was a Briton. The traditions 
of King Arthur all picture him as a 
Christian prince in a Christian land, 
fighting bravely against the incursions 
of heathen from over the sea. It is clear 
that when the Romans left Britain they 
left Christianity in all its more civilised 
parts in close touch with the Church 
organised from Rome. ' 

A Hundred Years of Oblivion 

Yet a hundred and fifty years later, 
when Pope Gregory saw slaves from 
England in the Roman streets, he gazed 
on them with strange eyes, and saw in 
them only handsome heathens of an 
unknown race. The land was blotted out 
of the records of the'Church. 

No wonde'r we have little knowledge 
of the story of our land under the 
Romans, except from Roman books 
written at a distance and the slender 
records dug out of the ruins of a world 
overthrown. Our fierce English fore¬ 
fathers, in ruthless hordes, obliterated 
the religion, social life, language, the 
very existence of the Britons of the fertile 
lowlands, and established heathenism 
in new forms, . - • 


A hundred years of oblivion followed, 
tempered only by the vague recollections 
which survived in the mountainous 
borderlands. Even the Latin language 
was forgotten. The overthrow was 
complete. Christianity was uprooted. 

Ireland Repays 

It is usual to say that the second 
Christianising of England came through 
Gregory sending Augustine and a body 
of monks from Rome into Kent in 597, 
when Ethelbert, the chief English king 
of his day, was converted, but this is 
only partly true. The re-missioning of 
Britain had begun thirty years before 
the arrival of Augustine. Ireland, 
Christianised from Britain, repaid the 
debt by sending Columba and his suc¬ 
cessors to the islands of Scotland, the 
Lowlands, and the North of England. 
As soon as the heathen conquerors 
settled down and ceased to be plundering 
rovers, the monks of Iona approached 
them from islands on the West, where 
they had, founded lonely retreats for 
prayer and a religious life. 

Thus England was Christianised afresh 
by simultaneous advances from North 
and South. The methods used were 
different. The Southern missionaries 
.were organisers and politicians, and 
worked through the courts of kings ; the 
Northern missionaries relied on the quiet 
influence of good lives. They produced 
the greater number of saints, and their 
work, though less rapid,- was more sure. 

A time came when the two movements 
merged into one ; but a sign of the 
existence of two movements remains to 
this day in the fact that there is an Arch¬ 
bishop of York as well as an Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

The Second Heathen Invasion 

As the men of English race became 
more settled, and passed more fully 
under the influence of Christianity, the 
Church gained a fresh hold on the people 
by being the repository of learning, the 
centre of all education, the reliever of the 
poor, and the protector of the oppressed. 
In this work the Church movement in 
the North distinguished itself, producing 
Bede and Alcuin. It became known 
through Europe for its learning and 
missionary zeal. 

Then came the second heathen in¬ 
vasion. New hordes of Northmen ravaged 
every coast. Their fury, directed most 
fiercely against churches and monas¬ 
teries, fell disastrously on the North. 
Northumbria and Central England were 
swamped by the Danish hosts. The over¬ 
throw was not so complete as the over¬ 
throw of Celtic Christianity had been, 
for the whole kingdom was never 
engulfed at one time, and these later 
invaders were more nearly akin to the 
English than the English had been to the 
Britons, and so were more susceptible 
to absorption. But religion and learning 
went down for the time being in the 
North, and this time it was the South 
that held the fort for Christianity, and 
achieved a second revival of learning, 
and a wide expansion of the Christian 
faith throughout the desolated provinces. 

Not, however, till the story of these 
fluctuations in British Christianity had 
filled 900 years was it finally established 
beyond peril.. 


DO YOU EAT? 

What 23 Nations are 
Talking About 

The British people are great sugar- 
eaters. 

We actually consume in a year nearly 
90 lbs for each man, woman, and child 
in the country, this figure representing 
refined sugar ready for consumption. 
Getting on for two lbs of sugar a week for 
every one of us l This is rather more than 
before the Great War began in 1914. 

Our. sugar imports last year were 
prodigious; including molasses and glu¬ 
cose, they were worth nearly ^54,000,000. 
Some part of this was re-exported in the 
merchant trade, but the greater part 
was for home consumption. 

There have been enormous changes in 
supply since before the war. In the old 
days Germany was our chief supplier, and 
her sugar was made from beet. Now the 
West Indies and the British Dominions 
are our main suppliers, and t'heir sugar 
is from cane, Germany sending us little • 
or none. - 

• One-third of the unrefined sugar we 
now buy comes from the island of Cuba. 
The next biggest supplier is Australia, 
followed by Mauritius and the British 
West Indies. 

World Talks 

The London Conference of 23 nations 
now meeting to discuss the world’s sugar 
supply is trying to equalise demand and 
supply. More sugar is being produced 
than the world at present consumes, and 
prices have fallen to a level which some 
producers, notably our own British West 
Indies, find unprofitable. 

The problem is complicated by 
“bounties," payments made to pro¬ 
ducers in some countries to induce them 
to produce. Australia sells sugar more 
cheaply abroad than at home, so that 
the Southern Commonwealth hits the 
British West Indies. 

The problem was considered by'a 1933 
World Conference, which found it im¬ 
possible to solve the difficulties.- The 
present Conference has been called by 
the League of Nations. 1 

We ourselves have to study the welfare 
of the British masses and arc committed 
to domestic sugar bounties. We have 
also to consider the Dominion position 
and to safeguard the West Indies, who 
live so largely on sugar. Other nations 
have their special interests, and the 
result of any' conference must therefore 
be some reasonable compromise. ' : 

A CHICKEN IN MILAN 

A woman in Milan, having bought, a 
chicken in the market, was preparing, it 
for the table when she found inside it in 
perfect preservation a share certificate 
in the Edison Electrical Company for 
200 lire. ■ , . .’ . i • 

She thought it wise to report the find 
to the police,, and was informed that a 
few days before the • Customs 7 agents at 
the frontier had stopped a man who was 
taking into Switzerland a number of 
chickens. On examination these chickens 
were found to be stuffed with securities 
to the value of 40,000 lire. The man 
had been arrested for trying to take 
money out of Italy without a permit. • 

Probably the chicken bought by the 
woman in Milan was one which had 
made its escape in the general confusion. 

Continued from column One 
mayor and aldermen were wearing fine 
robes 600 years ago. There is some 
doubt about the time when the Lord 
Mayor of London first wore crimson ; wc 
know he wore it at the Coronation of 
Anne Boleyn, though wc do not know 
how long it had then been in fashion. 
Today the Lord Mayor has a Coronation 
•robe of crimson velvet, and other robes 
in his brilliant wardrobe include a 
black robe of state trimmed with gold 
and the scarlet robe worn on most 
public occasions. ... 
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LOOK FOR THE 
LYRID METEORS 

Displays To Be Seen 
Next Week 

A WONDERFUL PAIR OF 
DOUBLE SUNS 

By the C N Astronomer 

The Earth will pass through the 
stream of meteors known as the 
Lyrids next week, so the constellation 
of the Lyre, described last week, will have 
an additional interest. These meteors 
have nothing to do with the stars, cf 
Lyra, but they appear to’come from a 
point a little way to the east of it and 
so derive their name. 

The best time to watch for them will 
be late in the evening from April 20 to 22, 
when it is possible that a few of the more 
brilliant examples may be seen flashing 
across the heavens at some 30 to 40 
miles a second. Last year the night of 
April 21 gave the maximum display, 
when as many as nine in an hour were 
observed, but the average is less. 

The total number that enter the Earth’s 
atmosphere amounts to many thousands, 
but as they are not seen until at a 
height of between 70 and 80 miles each 
observer's area of view is very limited. 
This year the presence of the Moon will 
be a disadvantage, so the later they are 
looked for the better, when the Moon 
will be lower, while the point from which 
the meteors radiate in the north-east 
will be higher above the horizon. 1 

What the Telescope Reveals 

.. ■ The star Epsilon shown on last week’s 
star-map is one of the marvels of Lyra. 
It appears as a fourth-magnitude star 
to the left of Vega, and will be best 
observed when the nights are dark and 
Lyra high in the heavens, that is, in a 
fortnight’s time ; then sharp eyes may 
perceive that the star is double, and 
opera-glasses will clearly show it thus. 
A good telescope, however, will show 
that there are four stars there, arranged 
as in the drawing, while still higher 
telescopic power will reveal the five faint 
stars in between. 

The two pairs arc colossal suns, very 
much larger than our own, which are 
travelling at a great rate in what appears 
to us to be a north-east direction. Each 
pair of suns is revolving round a central 

E oint between them in orbits much 
igger than Neptune's round our Sun, 
so big, in fact, that each sun takes about 
a thousand years to revolve. Each pair 
may also revolve round some common 
centre of gravity, but if so the motion 


Pens 



The multiple suns of Epsilon Lyrae 

would take many years to detect. 
Colossal eruptive outbursts appear to 
take place in the larger of each pair of 
suns, at such brief intervals as only one 
hour and 20 minutes in one case and of 
five hours in the other, the evidence 
being obtained spectroscopically and 
from the periodical increase in their light. 
This light takes over a thousand years 
to reach us, so these four stellar furnaces 
of Epsilon Lyrae must be over 60 million 
times farther away than our Sun. . 

Zeta, a little way below Epsilon, and 
very similar to the naked eye, is another 
double-sun system in Lyra, but only 
116 light-years distant. This is an ex¬ 
ample of quite a different kind of double¬ 
sun. They are very much smaller than 
those of Epsilon, and so much closer 
together that only about four million miles 
separate them.; consequently they re-: 
volvc at great speed in about four days, 
four hours, with their surfaces not very 
far apart. G. F. M. 


Small as it is, the pen has changed the 
course of history, shaped the destiny 
of nations, facilitated the commerce 
of peoples, imprisoned the elusive 
thoughts of men, recorded .events, 
carried news, and done more work for 
mankind than all other tools or weapons. 

Progress without it would have been 
almost impossible. The invention of the 
wheel and screw, the introduction of 
steam power, the use of electricity, all 
these have changed the lives of millions ; 
but the pen has done more. It has 
removed mountains. It has prepared the 
way for all advancement. Whatever 
plans have been drawn up, whatever laws 
formulated, have come from the pen. 
The Aristocrat 

Today the pen is more highly esteemed 
than ever. The typewriters clicking in 
every continent are the drudges, the pen 
is the aristocrat, governing all and giving 
the final flourish. In the past the pen 
did all the work, for all writing intended 
to last for any length df time was valid 
only if written with pen and ink. The 
lawyers took up - their pens and wrote 
the law of the land from the days when 
papyrus was first used to the day Magna 
Carta was compiled, and for 500 years 
after. The most famous letters in the 
world were written with a pen ; and it 
was with a pen that the greatest thinkers 
of all time wrote down their thoughts. 

The Law and the Prophets, the four 
Gospels, the letters of St Paul, how 
should we have had these today had they 
not been , preserved for us by the pen ? 
To the pen wo owe The Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress, Paradise Lost, the Canterbury 
Talcs ; arid it was with his pen that 
Shakespeare shook the world. 

The Stroke of a Pen 

The servant of the greatest, the pen is 
the slave of the humblest, The serving 
maid and schoolboy may drive it as 
they will. 

Behind all we do today is the pen. We 
cannot sign a cheque or write a letter or 
buy a house or complete a business 
transaction without 6ur pen. The editor 
stirs the world with it, the student would 
fail to pass his examination without it, 
a deed is worthless till our name is 
written with pen and ink, though once 
the signature is there it becomes irre¬ 
vocable. For the stroke of a pen is 
legally binding, and few things are more 
thrilling or mysterious. 

With a stroke of the pen Bradshaw 
sent Charles Stuart to the block. Queen 
Elizabeth took up her,pen and signed a 
document which hurried Mary Queen 
of Scots to her tragic end. 

Our Most Powerful Instrument 

Queen Victoria saved a life with her 
pen, for, when the Iron Duke gave her 
a. death warrant to sign she wrote 
Pardoned, so giving a bad soldier a 
chance to make good. When the 
Declaration of American Independence 
was signed John Hancock was the first to 
write his name. " There, (said he), I guess 
King George, will be able to read that.’’ 

Our coming into the world is recorded 
with pen and ink. Before we have been 
at school a day our name is enrolled 
with a pen. We cannot be married till 
we have signed the register. A pen 
records our death. 

The next time we take up our pen to 
write let us remember that wc hold in 
our hand the most powerful instrument 
mankind possesses. ' 

Have You Ordered Your Copy of 

SEND HIM VICTORIOUS 


THE LAST GREAT NATURAL GAS 
VENETIAN PAINTER A Signpost For Oil 



Paul Veronese 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

April 18 . Livingstone buried in the Abbey . 1874 

19 . Paul Veronese died in Venice . . . 1588 

20. Oliver Cromwell dissolved Parliament 1653 

21. Froebel born at Oberweissbach . . 1782 

22. Henry Fielding born near Glastonbury 1707 

23 . Cervantes died in Madrid .... 1616 

24 . Anthony Trollope born in London . 1815 

P aul Veronese, so called because 
he was born at Verona, was the 
last of the great Venetian painters, 
Tintoretto being about twenty years 
older than he, and Titian much older 
still, though they 
were all living at 
the same time. ' 
Paul was an art¬ 
ist from boyhood, 
and by the time he 
was 28 had won 
fame by his paint¬ 
ings in the great 
church of San 
Sebastiano, Venice, 
where he is buried. 

Afterwards he 
studied in Pome, 
and learned much from the works of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo ; then he 
returned to Venice and painted pictures 
that are nowin the world’s chief galleries, 
such as the Louvre in Paris and our 
National Gallery in London. 

This artist’s pictures are often of 
great size, crowded with figures, which, 
though they represent ancient scenes, 
contain portraits of people then living. 
One picture in the Louvre has 120 
human figures. The artist loved to put 
in a background of stately architecture. 

The fame of Paul Veronese, though 
great today, was greater when he was 
living, for his competitors voted him a 
chain of gold as the master of them all. 

EGGS IN MILLIONS 

The estimate of egg consumption in 
the United Kingdom is so stupendous 
that it is difficult to grasp, Last year 
we produced in our own country 4500 
million eggs, and imported 3000 million 
more. 

Thus the total egg consumption was 
7500 millions 1 As we have roundly 46 
million people, this means that we con¬ 
sume over 160 eggs a year for every 
man, woman, and child. 

Eggs seem dear to the townsman, and 
so they are in relation to tlieir food 
content. An egg at twopence is very 
poor value compared with a quartern 
loaf even at qjd. In the villages eggs 
are cheap, and often sold for qd a score ; 
but the same eggs in a town, not so 
fresh, would cost is 6d a dozen. 

Something should be done to organise 
the selling. ■ * ■ 

12 3 

230,000 tons of dried cocoa beans are 
produced on the Gold Coast every year. 

1 , 140,577 tons of anthracite were 
exported to Canada from Great Britain 
last year. 

1 , 300,000 accident eases were treated 
in the hospitals of Great Britain in 1935. 

1 , 900,000 square yards of carriageway 
in the London Traffic Area will be re¬ 
surfaced during the next six months. 

2 , 599,902 persons were found situations 
by the employment exchanges and 
juvenile employment bureaus in the year 
ended in March. 

8 , 500,000 letters are posted in London 
every day. 

£ 250,000 a year is needed to carry 
on the services of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution. < 

£ 7 , 062,030 worth of nickel was ex¬ 
ported by Canada in the ten months 
ended in January, 

£ 94 , 190,149 was paid in wages last 
year to the miners of Great Britain. 


HOW NATURE LIT A 
VILLAGE STATION 

• Nearly forty years ago, while a 
well was being sunk at Heathfield in 
Sussex, strongly smelling gas blew out. 

In a modest way it also blew up, for 
this gas would burn. It was some sort 
of natural gas, and at that time there 
was a great development of the use of 
natural gas in .the United States. 
For many years it had been a neglected. 
natural. asset, because it generally 
flowed out of the ground in out-of-the- 
way places, and prospectors were seeking 
not for gas but for oil. At one time 
farmers used it to warm the water of 
cattle troughs in winter. 

But almost suddenly the value of 
natural gas became evident to enter¬ 
prising Americans, who made pipe-lines 
for it, and conveyed it to cities where it 
could be used for heating. The value 
rose to millions of pounds in a few years. 

A Nine-Days Wonder 

When, therefore, natural gas was 
discovered at Heathfield it became a 
nine-days wonder. Visions were enter¬ 
tained of a new natural product. But, 
though fresh borings were made, there 
was no plentiful flow of gas, nothing 
to support the idea that a great natural 
reservoir was below the soil. 

All that could be done with it was to 
light the lamps of the railway station. 
The writer was among those who went 
down to Heathfield to see this strange 
illumination, and one sight there seems 
far more memorable now than natural 
gas. There was only, one other visitor 
on that day, and he was Rudyard 
Kipling! He always had an eye for 
anything new or strange. 

For some years the station at .Heath¬ 
field was lighted by this natural supply, 
though the village obtained its gas 
from the mains of the neighbouring 
gasworks. In time the railway fell 
back on this more convenient illuminant 
of coal gas ; but the Government De¬ 
partment of Mines continues to take an 
interest in Heathfield natural gas, which 
is collected in a miniature gasholder, 
samples being dispatched to the experts 
for examination. 

The Search Going On 

It turns out to be almost pure methane 
gas. Methane gas is the leading member 
of the gases composed of carbon and 
hydrogen which arc grouped together 
as paraffins. It is found in marsh gas, and 
coal gas contains about 40 per cent of it. 

■ Because methane arises from de¬ 
composing matter under water it often 
arouses the suspicion that petroleum, 
much of which is composed of the 
paraffin hydrocarbons, may be in its 
neighbourhood. The hope that petro¬ 
leum may be found in the southern 
counties has survived more than one 
disappointment. 

Some time ago borings in search of 
oil were begun on the Portsdown Hills 
of Hampshire, overlooking Portsmouth, 
but nothing of value has resulted from 
them. Another boring is contemplated 
at Kingsclere on the Berksliire-Hamp- 
shire border; and this is one of the 
fourteen tests for petroleum being made 
all over the country. Some may strike 
oil, and hope dies hard. It is hard not 
to believe that where there is gas there 
is oil to feed it. 


A CHANGE AFTER 100 YEARS 

After 100 years the Post Office Money 
Order is to be changed in form ; it was 
high time. 

The new money order will resemble a 
banker’s cheque, with a counterfoil to 
enable us to keep a record of its use. 

Money orders are a very safe way of 
sending money and the improvement is 
welcome. 
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THE SEA BEAST 


© 


Short Story by 

T. C. Bridges 


. CHAPTER' 1 

. .,-f ' ' Thunder Key 

" W“T Srim, Ben ?" Sim Hadlow 
” ' asked, as the catboat steered by 
liis capable hands snored through the small 
blue waves of the Caribbean. 

.. To!tlie east the low roar of the surf on the 
Florida beach fdled the sun-drenched air, 
while'the breeze was warm as new milk. 
Culls flew, overhead; crying harshly. 

Ben,. Craston sat amidships, his bare 
brown arms clasped around his bare brown 
lcnees.- 1 With liis square, strong body, 
crisp dark-brown hair, and brilliantly blue 
eyes he was a contrast to Sim, who was long,- 
lean, wiry,- freckled, and sandy-liaired. 

Ben did not answer at once. . 

“ Oh; if you don’t want to tell me," - 
Sim said, and Ben put up his hand. ‘ 

" I don’t want to tell you, Sim. I hate 
telling you. We’re leaving.’’ 

If a thunderbolt had struck the boat Sim 
could not have been harder hit. 

" Going I Where ? ” 

" To the Leewards to grow sisal hemp. 
Dad lias-the chance of a job with a new 
company. They want men. who are 
accustomed to the climate." 

Sim sat like a stone. The look on his 
face hurt Ben worse than words. 

“ Don’t look like that, Sim," he snapped. 

" It isn’t my fault." 

Sim spok'c. 

Of. course it isn’t. Only- " , 

“Only-it’s perfectly beastly," said Ben 
bitterly. " Can’t your father come too ? " 
Sint shook his head. 

" Not a hope. We’re too broke, Ben.” 
After' that there was silence for a long 
. time.' 

Both, boys were feeling pretty bad. 
They were better friends than most brothers. 
Not only that—they were the only two 
English boys on that part of the Florida 
coast. Of the two it was worse for Sim. 
Ben might find new friends, but Sim would 
be left utterly lonely. "No one to sail with, 
to fish with, to bathe with ; no one to ride 
with in'the moonlight evenings when work 
was over. The Leeward Islands—hundreds 
of miles' away. He might never see Ben 
again, and the thought hurt fyr worse than 
a blorv, 

" Then I ,suppose this is our last day,” 
lie. said at last. 

" If 1 st our last /day, Sim,” said Ben. 

" Let’s make the 'most- of it. It’s no use 
worrying; After all, you never can tell 
what;.may happen. Someone might come 
along and buy your place; someone might 
leave your dad some money.” 

" Sim shook his head, then tried to laugh. 

: "Or we might, find a pirate treasure. 
That’s just about as likely.”, 

" Well,- we might,” Ben answered sturdily. 

" There’s all sorts of stud buried in these 
Iveys." He pointejl at a dot of land in the 
distance.' " There’s Thunder Key. Trent— 

‘ Terrible Trent ’ made his headquarters 
there and-" 

Ife. broke off short, sprang to his feet, 
and snatched up the grains, the long- 
handled fishing spear which lay' at the 
bottom of the boat. 

“ A manta I ’’ he cried. 

- The boat was now close to the reef,. in' 
■water calm as a mirror and so crystal clear 
that the;white sand and coral heads at the 
bottom were plain as if the water were air. 
And over , these coral heads, was passing a 
Vast black Shadow which resembled, a turbot 
the size of a dining-room carpet. 

“ The biggest I ever saw,” Sim muttered, 
for the moment forgetting everything else. 
A manta of this size was a prize worth' 
having. ' ■ ' 

" He’s rising,” Ben whispered. " Steady, 
Sim. "Keep just after him." 

He stepped quietly into the bow and 
raised the spear. It was a nine-foot pole 
of hickory, and to the spear at the end was 
attached a great length of fine manila line 
which was carefully coiled in a tub. 

“lie’s coming up," hq breathed. "My 
word, he’s a big one.” . ; 

Next instant Ben’s arm rose and he 
hurled the quivering spear with all his 
force at the black shadow. The steel went 
home in the tough hide and the pole leaped 
from its socket. 

" Got him I ” cried Ben, as lie snatched up 
the floating pole. 

Out flashed the line, leaping madly front 
the tub, but Ben swiftly.braked it. Before 
he could get back to his seat there came a 
jerk which flung him backwards, the line 
tightened, and the light boat went hissing 
through the'sea as if towed by a destroyer. 

The line slackened, a great black-pointed 
wing showed above the blue, then the 


monstrous’fish shot.clean.put of the water. 
Up.it went to a height; of ..quite six . feet, 
and seemed to hang, poised, with its huge 
fins winnowing, and its .' long, whip-lilce 
tail, armed with a deadly spike, straight 
out behind it. . . . - 

With a crash like a cannon-shot the sea 
beast fell, sending up great spouts of spray, 
the line jerked tight again, and the manta 
■was off with'the same furious speed. 

" No wonder they call him the sea 
devil,” Sim said, with a slight shiver. 
" Think we’ll ever land him ? " 

“ We’ll try, anyhow. He’s worth twenty 
dollars. Only hope ho doesn’t take us too 
far out to sea." 

" He’s making toward Thunder Key," 
Sim said. " And look, Ben, there’s another 
sort of thunder." 

’ lie pointed to ink-black cumulus heads 
forming over the land. They were still a 
long way off, but both boys knew the speed 
and fury of the tempests that sweep the 
Caribbean coast. 

Ben’s lips tightened. 

“ Plenty of time. If that storm does 
come wc can cut and run for shelter under 
Thunder Key. Anyhow, the brute can’t 
keep up this pace for ever.” 

•“ You’re right,” Sim answered. " He’s 
slowing up.” • 

“ I’ll try to lance him,” Ben said, as he 
picked up the shaft and fitted the lance 
head to the socket. 

He set to hauling on the rope, but the 
task was beyond him. He could not get the 
boat near enough to the flying giant. 

“ Can’t do it,” he panted, wiping his 
streaming face with the back of liis. hand. 
“ And he will take us past the south end of 
•the Key. Won’t do to be out at sea with 
that storm coming. I’m afraid we’ll have 
to cut.” 

It was at this moment that the manta, 
for some reason known only to' itself, 
changed its course. It swung at a right- 
angle so suddenly and sharply that the 
bow of the catboat was almost dragged 
under and water poured over the side. 

” Bale 1 ” yelled Sim, and both boys 
snatched up baling tins and began flinging 
out the water with all their might. 


CHAPTER 2 

The Storm 

’T’iie bottom boards were afloat and the boat 

■ ‘was' dangerously, doiv,n by the 'stern'. 
For several minutes it was a chance whether 
she floated or sank; It,was not until they 
had the last of the water, out-of her that 
either had time to look round. Then wliat 
they saw frightened them. 

Half the sky was hidden by a veil of. ink- 
black vapour, while the breeze liad switched 
round and was now blowing off the land. 
Worse than all, the manta’s changed course 
was taking them past the northern end of 
Thunder Key.' Already they were almost 
opposite the low-lying island and could see 
the waves breaking on its reef;. 

■ “Wo must cut loose,” said Ben curtly, 
as he pulled his big knife from its sheath 
at his belt. 

Tile keen blade was almost touching the 
rope when once again the inanta changed 
course, and this time made straight for the 
Key. At the same moment the great 
curtain of cloud swept over the sun, and 
with a moaning sound a strong gust came 
rushing over the sea, tearing spray from 
the tops of the rising waves. -- 

Ben stood over the rope with the knife 
in his hand ready to cut if the manta 
changed again. It would be foolish to do 
so yet, for the brute was dragging them 
toward the Key at a speed much greater 
than oar or sail could take them and, with 
the wind against them, it was out of the 
question to make the mainland. 

The wind was strengthening'and the tops 
of the short seas were breaking dangerously 
over the boat, the roar of thunder was 
blended with the cry of the wind, and light¬ 
ning flashed in the heart of the monstrous 
cloud. '-V ■- - .'■■■- 

The boys did not speak. Sim was baling 
like mad, Ben was clinging to the mast with 
his knife over the rope. 

In spite of Sim’s baling the boat sagged 
heavily under the ever-increasing'load of 
water. Sim felt almost certain she would 
sink before they reached the reef, and that 
would be the end. No swimmer could live 
in the roaring surf which crashed against 
those spikes of, coral. 

Now the reef was close at hand. The 
manta was making for. the one opening. 
The' boat drove full into a vast curling 


Jagkos unlucky Day 

Jacko decided in favour of a long 
flight of stairs. " If we can get up in the 
gallery," he said, ” we’ll do fine.” 

“But at the bencl.Jhe stairs ended in a 
small room." 

“ The : switch room ! ” exclaimed 
Jacko., “ Here’s a lark ! ” .-. 

" Oh, look ! ” cried Chimp. He was 
peering through a small opening in the 


J acko was in the parlour one morning, 
fiddling with the wireless, when 
Chimp’s face appeared at the window. 

Jacko flurig a leg over the sill and 
joined hint. 

“ Mayor's opening the hew Picture 
House,” announced Chimp. 

" Nothing doing,” replied Jacko, who 
had spent half the morning trying in 



There was nothing to save him. In he went! 


vain to get a look inside, 
people about." 

" Not at the back,” grinned Chimp, 
as they ran along. " Come on ! ” 


Too many wall, looking down on the big hall where 
all the excitement was taking place. 
"The old .chap’s just, started his speech.” 
But Jacko was more interested in the 


In the High Street he led the way electric switches. 1 Suddenly there was 


down a passage. They hopped over a 
lot of builder’s materials and came to 
a little door which somebody had left 
open. In a twinkling they were inside- 
the great building. 

"Coo!’’ breathed Jacko. "Now 


sharp click and all the lights in the 
building went out ! ... . 

" You ass! ” cried Chimp. " We’ll 
have to scoot for it 1 ” ■; < 

They, did—with an indignant crowd 
after them. 


with any sort,of luck we, ought to see Chimp got away; but Jacko, finding 
the whole show,” “ himself cornered in the yard outside, 

But it wag an enormous building jvitli climbed a low wall'and jumped, 
endless corridors, and nothing to indicate Unfortunately, oh the-other side ivas 
where they led. ; - a' great-heap • of 'cement.'-.' 1 '*There was 

"Now what ? ” asked Chimp. nothing to save him. In lie went! 


comber; spray blinded and half drowned 
them, and for an uijjv moment both thought 
that it was all over.* 

Then like magic they were through the 
channel and floating on water which was 
pond-like-in its calmness. 

Down came Ben’s, knife and slashed 
through the rope. ' - --. ' 

" You've let him go,” gasped Sim." 

" He saved us,” said Ben. 

"Yes—yes, you’were right,” Sim said, 
and, grasping the oars,- pushed them into 
the rowlocks and - pulled for the shore. 
Another minute pr two and the keel grated 
on hard sand. 

“ Just in time,’-’ said Ben, as he jumped 
out and helped Sim pull the-boat well up 
thebeach.' “ The real storm's coming noiv." 

He was right. With a scream like that 
of a thousand steam sirens the wind was 
on them,' and a blast of mingled sand and 
salt foam drove them before.it up the beach. 

“This is no joke,” Sim ' said.Think 
wc can find shelter; Ben ? ” ' 

Ben put liis nibuth'close' to' Sim’s ear. 

■ “Not a hope. But if we get. in' among 
the palmetto it’ll save us from the wind.” 

The'sand stung like hail, and the force of 
the wind nearly lifted them off their feet 
as they ran toward the low bluff at the 
top of the storm-swept beach. 

The rain’was so heavy they couldn’t see 
wliefe they were going, and suddenly they 
found themselves in a sort of ravine, a great 
raw-edged gap in the bluff. On the left of 
this -was a hollow where the sandy soil had 
been washed out, but the fibrous roots of 
palmetto held a roof overhead. 

" This’ll do,” said Ben as he flung him¬ 
self down in the hollow. ” What a blessing 
to be out of the wind ! It’s enough to lift • 
the island.” ■'. 

"This.is a rum place,” Sint said as he 
glanced round. "Looks as if a giant had 
been at work with ,'a shovel." 

“A waterspout most likely,”- Ben 
answered. ’’ Must have burst up above 
and swept everything down with it.” 

/‘Dope us a good turn, anyhow,.” Sim ■ 
said, or rather shouted, for the roar of wind, 
rain, waves, and thunder combined was 
absolutely deafening. 

Presently a stream began to run down 
through the cut. It became a waterfall, 
cutting the soft earth away. The rain 
fairly pounded down. 

“ Can’t last long at this rate,” Ben said,' 
but Sim was not listening; ' His eyes were 
fixed on the peeling soil opposite their little 
refuge. He seized Ben’s arm. 

; ” What’s that, ? It—it looks like a box.” 

Without waiting for an answer he.sprang 
up and made'a dash at the far bank. The 
wet sand broke away under him but, 
clawing like a squirrel, ho reached the 
object and grasped it with both hands. As 
lie. did so his foothold gave and lie and.the 
box caine down together. They landed 
square, in the water, but Sim .was so wet 
already that didn’t make any odds. 

. “ Hurt, old man ? " cried Ben, running 

forward. 

■ But : Sim was already on his feet and 
staring down at the ground with a halt- 
scared look on his face. 

“ What’s up ? ” Ben demanded. 

That’s what I want to know,” said Sim 
slowly;”' “ Do you mind telling me if I’m 
dotty, or if this stuff is really gold ? ” 

Ben stooped. The box had broken in 
its fall, and Sim was standing literally ankle- 
deep in-coin. It was dull and tarnished ; 
it might almost have been a pile of coppers, 
yet here and there a yellow glint proclairvjed 
that it was undoubtedly gold, Ben picked 
’up some of the coins and weighed them in 
liis hand. 

“ It’s gold all right,” lie said slowly. 
" Sim—it must be Trent’s Treasure ! ” 

As tlio two boys stood together the rain 
suddenly peased, and, with a swiftness never 
seen in more temperate countries, the clouds 
broke and a shaft of warm sunshine struck 
downward, turning the gloom to golden 
light. 

Sim laughed suddenly. 

" It doesn’t much matter whose treasure 
it was. It’s ours now.” 

’’ Yours, you mean," said Ben stolidly. 
" You found it.” -■ ■■ • 

Sim laughed again. 

" Don’t be an ass, Ben. You speared the 
ray, the ray brought us to the island, you 
found the cave, and I just happened to spot 
the'box. Really you ought to have two- 
thirds, but I don’t mind taking half.” 

" I’ll take, half if you’ll persuade your 
father to conic to the Islands with us,” Ben 
answered firmly. 

... ‘‘.No trouble about that. He will jump 
at thp chance.” 

Sim;cliucklcd once more. 

. " Gosh 1 but I’m looking forward . to 
seeing..Dad’s face when We turn up with 
this.little lot. Help me to pick it up, Bert. 
Then we’ll go home,” - * 
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T HE sentiment expressed in the 
title of this Coronation Souvenir 
Book will be ringing in the 
hearts of millions of loyal subjects, 
throughout the Empire during this 
memorable year; 

Who are these proud peoples owing 
allegiance to the British flag? Meet 
them in the 56 pages of this magnifi¬ 
cent photogravure publication. Tour 
the British Empire by way of the 
absorbing articles and realistic photo¬ 
graphs with which it is packed. See 
also the King and Queen on their 
travels and in their happy family 
life at home with Princess Elizabeth 
and Princess Margaret Rose. Read 
also the thousand-year story of the 
Throne, about historic Westminster 
Abbey, and about the Coronation 
Regalia. 




/ 






-- l^sJ 


Get your 
copy today1 


t 


VICTORIOUS 


CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER CORONATION EXTRA 

Now on sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls 



Magnificent Coronation Medals & Caskets FREE ! 


SOUVENIR CASKET 
AND MEDAL 

Handsome metal cas? 
ket beautifully decor¬ 
ated in fine colours 
with flags of the Em¬ 
pire and pictures re¬ 
presenting historical 
events in the lives of 
our King and Queen. 

Mounted in the centre 
is a gold-coloured medal, as described on the 
right. This can easily be detached. Casket 
contains 2 layers of chocolates and confection- 
- ery. Free for 51 coupons and Free Voucher. 



SOUVENIR MEDAL 

the size of a penny, 
in . gold-coloured 
metal. On one 
side, a portrait of , 

Their Majcstiesin 
Coronation rega- | 
lia is embossed in 
high relief. On 
the reverse is a 
commemorative 
message. Get this medal, free, for 
only 15 coupons (contained in five 
i lbs. of Rowntr^e’s Cocoa) and 
Free Voucher. - / - 



ALL YOU HAVE TO DO. Ask mother to 
buy you Rowntree’s delicious cocoa. Inside every 
i lb. tin are 3 Free Gift Coupons. Very quickly 
you'll have enough to get the souvenir you want. Ask 
for Rowntree’s Cocoa twice a day—it’s good for you. 
SHOW THIS TO MOTHER. Rowntree’s Cocoa 
is now improved by a wonderful new pre-digestion 
process. Itis made even more digestible—helps more 
in digesting, other foods, and is more bone-and- 
muscle building than ordinary cocoa. Still only 5 Id. 
per * lb. tin with 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 

★ SEND A POSTCARD (postage Id.) to 
Dept. 8C28, Rowntree ft Co. Ltd.,The Cocoa 
Works, York, for FREE CORONATION 
GIFT BOOK (giving pictures and full de¬ 
tails of Coronation souvenirs and other 
special .gifts for boys and girls) ' with 
voucher for 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See.below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be. delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB Pair the Names 

Puzzle Birds Two Ten-Shilling Prizes and 20 Coronation 

Can you fmd what birds are Souvenir Writing Sets For Girls and Boys 

indicated by the follow- ... 

in o’ ? 

- u o ■ . ' V 

The bird beloved by Eve ; 
a famous English architect; 
what we do. at meals; a 
plaything ; a warm country. 

Answer next week 

An Old Admiral Named Spooner 

X 1,ERE was-once an old admiral 
named Spooner, 1 . ■ 

Who embarked for a year- in a 
schooner; - V 
But aqolly'fat whale 
Tossed him up with her tail, . 

And lie landed considerably sooner. 

This Week in Nature 

Xhe nightingale’arrives back 
in England after its stay 
of several months in Africa, 

It is about the same size as 
a robin and is coloured a plain 
nut-brown, .relieved only by 
the rusty-red on the tail and 

white underneath parts of . , . .. , ... . . „ 

the'body. Its beautiful song -H ERB a , re J? lctu C es of . 22 fleets. Can you find their names 
makes the nightingale a •' and place them in pairs to make the names of eleven 
"featlv loved bira and dc other.objects ? For instance, two of the pictures show scissors 
spite its name, it can be heard nail, from/which we get nail-scissors, 

sfno-inff rluriinr the rl-ur ' The Editor offers two prizes of ten shillings and 20 

. “ . • v '• .'Coronation souvenir writing sets to senders of correct or 

Icl on Parle Franpais nearest, correct lists. In the event o£ ties prizes will go to 

senders of the best-written correct lists, age being taken into 
'account. 1 c ; i. ' 

Write your list in alphabetical order on a postcard, add 
your name, address, and age, and semj it to C N Competition 
Number 24, 1 Tallis House,’- London, E C 4 (Comp.), to 
arrive not later than, first post on Friday, April 23. This 
competition is open to girls and boys of 15 or under and there 
is- no entry fee. -Attempts must be the work o£ the senders, 
and only one entry can be accepted from each. The Editor’s 
' decision must be considered as’ final. 

descendn 

;l pied. Word Diamond Other Worlds Next Week 

The hill is steep for tile, poor'"A hundred ; the, cry of an In the evening Mercury is in the 
horse . We shall gel out of the trap v - animal 1 -a sweetmeat ; a West mid Alars is in the South- 
and walk r -girl’s 




. La mont6o Lo cheval La charretfe 
anglaise 

hill horse trap 
La mont^e est raide pour ,le 
pauvre cheval. Nous alloiis ' 
de la charrette et .alter ’ 


Unfinished ! 

'I’m: reporter was questioning 
the oldest inhabitant. 

“ You say you are 100 
years old ? ” queried the 
reporter. “And have you 
lived iti this village all your 

3 ** 


life ? 

."‘Oh, 

reply. “ 


no, sir, was 
Not yet 1 " 


the 


yr-' . what Ami? ~ 

Cone to tlie seas, some to the 

-earth; ■: . 

Are'pleased to say I owe my birth; 
Others are pleased to say to neither 
I owe my shape—but to, the. 
weather.-; T“ 

■ Like weather-glass I often vary, >• 
'And Seldom tpe same body carry. 
Travelling you’ll find I change my 
Tiice, : . ■ • ’ ■ i 

Yet mostly keep the self-same 
place. .. . ; ; . .... , 

I’m often crossed, yet iie'er 
> disturbed, 

Tlie’same to beggar and to* lord.” 
Thousands 1 nourish every day, 


a sweetmeat; a 
name; a letter that 
asks a question. A nsic/r next week 

The Baby That Ruled the World 

XiiEMtSTOCLus, the • great 
Athenian, used to declare 
that his infant son ruled the 
world, and when asked how 
that could be replied : 

My infant son rules his mother. 
Ilis mother rules me. 

I rule the Athenians. 

The Athenians rule tile Greeks. 
The Greeks rule Europe.’ 

.-. And Europe rules the world. , ‘ 

s Hidden Towns .v , •; 

In each of these sentences a 
town" lies hidden. -A 



East toward 
midnight. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is in 
the South- 
E a s t and 
Saturn is low 
in the- - East.-' 

We show the 
Moon at S plm. on April 18 .' 

Are You a Mancunian ? 
A man' of Manchester is 
....: Mancunian. 

A man of Dover is 
Dovorian. 

'A man of - Crediton 
Kirtonian. * 

A man- of Liverpool 


is a 


•town UCS . IUUUCU, —• 
Cupar is a well-known, city » JV of" 


is a 


in Scotland. 

The weather 
bright on Tuesday, last, 
we went for a walk. • > 

- v Wc watched the dove rise 
from the dovecot, .... 

’ Have you ever seen children • 
nesting in the woods ? 

• Ethel is bonny, is she not ? 

You will find that in a 


_... A man of Plymouth is a 


And, sad to tell,ziceep> some for ..warm ovpn ice will soon melt., 
prey. Answer next week w -Answer next week 

How Summer Time Alters Our Day V.-,' 



Plymotliian. i 

. A ' man 'of York is an 
Eboracian. ■ I 

A man ' of Leeds is a 
Leodensiau. 

. LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
What is Wrong in This Picture P 
Smoke going in two directions; Aero¬ 
plane has no tail. Clock has no hand. 
Goaf has only one liorn. Cockerel with 
pheasant^ tail .1 Gate stands alone 
and has onlyuohe hinge. Dog has a 
pig’s tail. Donkey has no bridle sup¬ 
port, and has a lion’s tail, one ear, 
and cloven, hooves. Watering-can top 
handle wrong way round and top of 
can on wrong side. Goose has hen’s 
claws and tail. Boy’s coat buttoned on 
wrong side, and buttons on wrong side 
of gaiter on left leg. Door-knocker 
upside-down, and handle too near 
bottom ol door. Roof has no gutter. 
Chimney-pot upside-down. Apples and 
roses onsameirce.. . .. . . 

Arithmetical Problem. William 6s 6d ; 
Thomasjs64; Jajncs4s6d; Charles 3s6d. 

Triplets. I Cue, queue, Kew. 2 Furs, 
firs, furze. 3" Pair; pare, pear. 4 Rode, 
road, rowed. Charade. Star-board. 
- ! The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


These two charts show how Summer Time gives us an extra hour of 
daylight at-the end of the day. They indicate (left) daylight,' 
twilight, an.d darkness on April' 1 7, the last day of Greenwich Time; 
and (right) on April 18 , the first day of Summer Time. 
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Tales Before Bedtime 

A Letter From France 

T in: postman was coming 
down the street, and it 
was .John’s birthday. “ Rat- 
tat ! Rat-tat! '' . 

There must be a letter from 
Daddy, with a French stamp. 

John ran to the window- 
seat, followed by Toby. 
Nearer and nearer came the 
double-knock. Three doors 
away. Two doors. Next door. 
Now ! But , the postman 
walked straight past the gate; 

“Never mind!” said 
John’s mother. “It may 
come by a later post. YVhy 
not take Toby for a run ? He 
can’t go to tea with you to 
Grannie’s this afternoon.” 

J olm took his ball and he and 
Toby had a grand game in the 
park : he was teaching Toby 
to catch the ball in his month. 
That afternoon Toby sat on 
the door-mat, head on one 
side and bright eyes on John. 

“ Goodbye, Mother t ” called 
John. “ No, Toby.” 

Toby understood, and 
rushed to the window-seat to 
watch him go, 

At the gate John met the 
postman. “ A letter for me ? ” 
lie cried. 

“ For .your mother,” said 
the postman, and handed it 
over. In the corner was the 
French stamp. 

As John ran back to slip 
it through the letter-box lie 
saw Toby rush from the 
window. 

“ Poor Toby,” lie thought 
as he set off for Grannie’s. 

Grannie had a birthday 
cake with candles for him. 
John was so excited that 
he forgot about the letter till 
lie was nearly home. When 
his mother opened the door 
Toby sliot out like a stone 
from a catapult, nearly knock¬ 
ing John over. 

“ Down, Toby ! What does 
Daddy say, Mother ? ” 

" Daddy ?' Biit there was 

no,letter.”. . 

“ Yes, there was. The 
postman gave it to me as I 
went out.; I ran back with it 
and put it through the letter¬ 
box. Down, Toby ! ” 

“ Then where is it ? " asked 
Mother, perplexed. " It wasn’t 
on the mat. Did you knock ?” 

John looked blank. “ I 
forgot. Down, Toby! Wliat- 
ever’s the matter with him ? 

Toby rushed to the window- 
seat, yapping excitedly. 

“ There it is ! He’s got it 
He’s just learnt to catch. He 
saw me run back. He must 
have caught it as it fell! " 

“ The scamp 1 - Our post 
Won’t be safe now ! ” smiled 
Mother as she opened the 
envelope. “ Oh,.listen, John ! 
Daddy says: Let John buy 
his. own- present with the 
enclosed.", ■ . . 1 

“ I shall buy tools and some 
wood,” cried John, “ and 
make a letter-box 1 ” 


SEND YOUR MITE 
FOR OUR MITES! 



T he infants hospital 

—the first Hospital of its' 
kind to be founded in Europe— 
was established in 1903 for the 
treatment of the diseases , and 
disorders of nutrition. There 
are now 100 cots; accommoda¬ 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers; 
an Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Laboratory. 
The work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham, 
Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

.THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAIN¬ 
TENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


President s 

H.'R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

Chairman ; 

LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions mil be gratefully received ’ 
and acknowledged by the Secretary : 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 


THE OFFICIAL SOUVENIR 

PROGRAMME OF THE . .3 

CORONATION 

OF TIIEin MAJESTIES KING GEORGE VI 
AND QUEEN ELIZABETH 
will be on sale Wednesday, April 28th 
Standard Edition 1/- :r 'De Luxe Edition 2/6 


■ THE ROYAL FAMILY AND 
TT JUBILEE PACKET FREE 

It includes, amongst the 31 varieties, past and present 
Kings, tho future Queen of England, King George VI, 
King. Edward VIII, and Trincess Elizabeth, A fine, 
stamp portraying King Georgo V on .horseback, another 
our war Memorial in London, and a Jubilee stamp 
showing Windsor CastJo, Other flue Colonials aro from 
Charkari, 2 map stamps, fine Australasians, Canadians, 
and Indians. Finally, a large-stamp-portraying Queer* 
Mary, and a ilrlt.ish Queen Victorian Issue (96 years 
old). Send 2d. postage, requesting approvals. 
Lisburn & Townsend, Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool 3. 


[*EW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to see my approvals. Send ljd. postage and receive 
FREE two pictorial V.caland (birds), Andorra 

1037 (a beautiful stamp), Roumania (new air-mail), 
Canada (set of 3 latest issue), Senegal (large), 
Federated Malaysia, 2 IvoryCoaBt (heads fino), 
Swiss. (new pictorials), Belgium, jReunion (waterfall), 
Poland, Tanganyika (new issue, ship), etc. 50 
stamps in nil. Senders of stamp collectors’, addresses 
receive; an extra,set, Kew 72-pngo list, prico Id. 100 

B. Colonials 1/-. * 

C. N. WATKINS, Granville Road', BARNET. 


FREE SAMPLE 

Send a post card for a Frfee Sample of 

Lingfords Iodized Liver Salts, 

tlie new and better health Salts, which give 
“icaside good health.” all the year round, 
; Sweetened in tins, unsweetened in bottles, 

Joseph Llngford and Son Ltd., Dept. Ch,N. 
Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, 


The Children’* Newspaper Is printed In England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors,:The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., Th6 Elect way House, Tnrrlngdon‘Street, .London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: TaUla 
HotisejTdllls Street, London, E.0.4; It Is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian MagarJne Post? Enteredas Second-F 1 ' - " ' r - ' nr ' r ' - ” « * ~ ■ — -. 


where: 11s a year; 5s 6d for six months, 


_ _ „ ...... „ ClassMatter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Masa.Subscdptlonitateafiyery- 

It.can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand; Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd,; ana for South Africa ; Central News Ageney^Ltd.^ Apri|^17^1^7. 


















































































































